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A new kind of banking has come over the horizon 
In view of the in- 


during the post-depression years. 
creasing customer demand and gradual banker 


acceptance, it is wise for us to constantly examine 

the opportunities, the dangers, and the technique of 

BANKERS MONTHLY has 

done so frequently in past months and now 
examines the subject further in this issue. 


the small amortized-loan. 
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LOTS OF MONEY NEEDED THIS FALL 
Sia saialag for working capital 


lave, Ww for financing crops, etc. 


products, Coal, Lumber, Hides, 
Malt, Molasses, Petroleum pro- 


ducts, Rice, Clothing, Seeds, ’ h : k d 

Seon tract Gentoo Seren te Here’s the quick, sound route 
phur, Staves, Stoves, Wool, Wool- 

en Goods, Wines, Whiskies, Zinc 


Slabs and many others. y to many new loans 
Brings the Warehouse to . ’ 
the inventory Numerous banks are aggressively ‘“‘going after’’ collateral loans 
based on Warehouse Receipts. Many have established depart- 
ments in charge of trained men who negotiate profitable, well 
protected loans for the bank, secured by warehouse receipts 
on active inventory, and calling for little executive supervision. 
The chairman of one of the largest banks in the country 
recently made this statement: “By the use of Field Ware- 
housing Receipts and by loaning on the security of assigned 
accounts, I believe that banks could make many short-term 
loans to industry, which they are not now making, with 
safety and profit to themselves.” 

What information can we supply—what questions can 
we answer—to give you a better picture of what 
Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian could mean 
to your bank—as a developer of new or 
larger loans of a highly desirable nature— 
business that would represent satisfactory 
borrowing by your customer and profitable 

loaning for your bank. 
Through our 13 service offices, we render a 
nation-wide service, offering every facility 
for the legal and accurate transaction of 
any type of Field Warehousing under com- 


GLAD TO MAIL YOU A petent and experienced management. 
COPY OF THIS FREE BOOK vega 


“Financing the Modern Way” is a concise but 

comprehensive presentation of Warehousing that 3 
brings the warehouse to the merchandise... | 
points out the important difference between | 
legitimate Field Warehousing and subsidiary ware- | 
housing. A mighty interesting and valuable book Jf 


j 


“Please send us your book, Financing the Modem Way. 
Company 


for your desk. Gladly mailed without cost or 
obligation. Also we'll send tables of statistics show- 
ing how the laws of most states permit higher loan 
values on Field Warehoused merchandise. Address 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, or nearest office. 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. DALLAS, TEXAS ROCHESTER, N. Y. EASTON, MD. 
118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 100 Broad St. 401 Tower Petro. Bidg. 1223 Commerce Bidg. 428 South St. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL MADISON, WIS. TAMPA, FLA. CLEVELAND, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CAL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
215 Holland Bidg. 485 California St. 155 E. Wilson St. 416 Tampa, St. Leader Bldg. Garfield Bidg. 106 Porter Bidg. 
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SMAL L 


Last September, the president of a small 
bank chanced to be in Syracuse during 
the 22nd Annual Convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 


Now, his bank’s safe deposit income has 
increased, its percentage of loans is 
well above average, the townspeople are 
using his travel department instead of 
going to the nearby city, and an unusual 
number of desirable F. H. A. loans are 
coming in. The bank has been adver- 
tising for ten months, dating from its 


membership in the F. A. A. 
As this banker puts it, “We thought be- 






PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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cause we had no local competition we 
didn’t have to advertise. Now we know 
that our competition is ignorance, dis- 
interest and very human procrastina- 
tion. We're going after them—hard; 
and it is paying us to do it.” 


You will see that man in late October 
at the Fort Worth Convention, and you 
will see the officers of hundreds of other 
banks, large and small, that are making 
profits out of a public relations pro- 
gram. Can we tell you about this con- 
vention, and what F. A. A. membership 
will mean to your bank? Write for 
information. 
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Today’s Opportunity Is In Small Loans’ 


Loans on modern farm equipment now furnish a big proportion of this 
bank’s earnings. Here are the policies followed in selecting the risks. 


F WE were to compare a list of 
loans in our bank today with a 
list as it existed some 15 years 

ago, we would discover a marked 
contrast. In the 1920’s there were 
very few loans of the type we now 
refer to as retail installment loans. 
Monthly repayments were almost 
unheard of in banks then. Now, 
they are coming to be the common 
thing. 

Possibly, we would have been 
better off then, if we had made 
partial collection on many of our 
notes out of the income of the 
borrower each month. Those were 
the days of frequent renewals, be- 
cause notes came due every 90 days, 
and many borrowers signed new 
notes to pay the old ones. 

We began to feel that frequent 
renewals of the same loan were not 
good. The present method of month- 
ly collection has largely corrected 
what we formerly considered to be 
an evil, but probably did not come 
about as the result of seeking for 
a solution of too-frequent renewals. 

Monthly collections have come 
about as a lesson learned from 
finance companies, and because of 
the need for more loans. In the last 
few years we have found that there 
is more opportunity to increase our 
loan portfolio by making retail in- 
stallment commitments than there 
is to find more $10,000 commercial 
advances. 

More people are buying new auto- 
mobiles, new tractors, new refriger- 
ators, and other equipment sold on 
a monthly payment basis than are 
borrowing $10,000 to build an addi- 
tion to a factory, or to buy materials 
for manufacturing commodities. 

While we are lending money on 
automobiles and refrigerators, we 


By W. A. LANE 


President, Security Savings Bank, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


have had an experience in the 
financing of modern farm equip- 
ment which I believe may be a little 
more interesting to the readers of 
the Bankers Monthly, who have so 
kindly shared their experiences with 
us. So I am glad to tell what we 
have done and the benefits we be- 
lieve we have derived from encour- 
aging dealers in farm machinery to 
bring their prospective purchasers 
to us—or, at least, to bring in the 
note given them for equipment sold. 

In checking over our loan port- 
folio, I find that fully one-third of 
the notes it contains are there be- 
cause the borrowers have purchased 
some kind of farm equipment or an 
automobile. 

Our farm equipment notes come 
to us mainly from two dealers. One 
dealer endorses every note he brings 
in; the other one does not. The 
dealer who endorses his notes brings 
us a great many more loans than 
the one who does not. That is be- 
cause we are a little more lenient in 
passing on a credit with this dealer’s 
endorsement, because he has a very 
high standing himself. We believe 
he would be able to make good any 
losses that might occur. 

Furthermore, by his endorsing the 
paper, we have an immediate ad- 
justment if the loan becomes over- 
due. We simply charge the unpaid 
note to the dealer’s account, and the 
incident is closed, so far as we are 
concerned. 

On the other hand, the dealer who 
refuses to endorse the notes he 
brings has only a comparatively few 
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notes in our portfolio, because we 
are extremely careful in analyzing 
the credit of the borrower who buys 
from him. There must be absolutely 
no chance of our losing any money 
or having to take any equipment 
from the farmers who buy from 
this dealer. 

I think that I ought to explain a 
little more fully our reasons for pre- 
ferring to have the dealer’s endorse- 
ment. We try not to take any notes, 
even with his endorsement, which 
we think are likely to require a 
repossession, but there are times 
when a farmer has a series of bad 
luck which leaves him without. 
funds to pay his debts. 

We feel that our dealer is pro- 
tected in such a case, because he is 
in a position to repossess the equip- 
ment, recondition it, and resell it, 
as a part of his regular daily busi- 
ness. That is the only reason why 
we ask for his endorsement—we 
want a quick handling of a situation 
that needs special treatment. 

We probably would be just as well 
protected with a written agreement 
between the dealer and ourselves, 
in which he would promise to take 
such equipment on his own account, 
and take up the note, but he seems 
to be just as well satisfied with en- 
dorsing the note to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

I want to say emphatically that 
we do not consider this dealer’s 
endorsement as reducing his own 
credit rating with the bank. We 
know that there will never come a 
time when he will have to reposses 
all of the machines he has sold, or 
any appreciable part of them. There 
is only an exceptional case. It is 
unlikely that there will ever be more 
than one or two pieces of equip- 





ment repossessed in any one year. 

Consequently, we do not feel that 
it is necessary at all to consider his 
endorsements as contingent liabili- 
ties, beyond his responsibility of 
taking up a machine. 

I find that we now have notes 
brought to us by this dealer which 
are double in total amount, the 
amount of credit we would grant 
him on an open line. He is not using 
his full line with us, but we would 
not hesitate to grant him a loan 
representing his full ability to pay, 
in addition to the endorsements 
which we have. 

I realize that there are some 
bankers who require the endorse- 
ments as a protection against loss. 
They consider the endorsement of 
collateral value. When that method 
is in vogue, it is then probably 
necessary to consider all endorse- 
ments as a contingent liability, and 
to deduct that amount, or part of it, 
from the credit line assigned to the 
dealer by the directors. 

Perhaps that might be a proper 
policy with a dealer who is not as 
reliable as our dealer is. I realize 
there are some in the implement 
business who are not well supplied 
with capital of their own. Some of 
them are not good business men. 
Once in a while, there is one who 
over-sells. Any of these hazards 
might result in a loss to the dealer 
and a loss to the bank. The lending 
policy must, obviously, be somewhat 
different when such a dealer is in- 
volved. 

It is, of course, perfectly proper 
for a dealer in farm machinery to 
have policies, just as it is proper for 
a bank to have policies, and our 
dealer who will not endorse, makes 
his refusal because of a policy he 
has. I am not prepared to say 
whether he makes fewer sales as the 
result of this policy or not, but he 





certainly brings us fewer notes—or 
rather, we accept fewer notes than 
we would if we had the additional 
facility of his endorsements. 

When he has a buyer whose credit 
rating he knows is very high, he 
brings that buyer’s note to us. But 
when we know that the credit rating 
of his buyer is not so good, he sends 
the note to the manufacturer from 
whom he buys his machinery. 

I have noticed that, over a period 
of years, he has far less servicing 
work to do with those people whose 
credit standing is very high. People 
of that caliber very seldom ask for 
service, unless it is really needed, 
whereas those people whose credit 
is not so good often try to find as 
much fault as they can with a 
machine, especially if they feel that 
it is going to be impossible to com- 
plete the payments. I have known 
of several cases in which a farmer 
has found something wrong with a 
piece of equipment, of sufficient 
magnitude to make him feel that he 
was justified in turning the imple- 
ment back to the dealer. This, of 
course, makes extra work and extra 
trouble. 

It really seems to me, as an out- 
sider, that that dealer might make 
more money if he were to specialize 
in selling to those who have a proper 
bank credit-rating. 

Looking at this type of business 
from the bank’s standpoint, I can- 
not do anything but heartily recom- 
mend it. When I tell you that our 
note-case is about one-third filled 
with notes given by farmers for 
equipment, you can see that we like 
the paper. 

Payments are not always made 
monthly, but they are made at times 
when the farmer has an income. As 
a matter of fact, we determine this 
very carefully at the time the note 
is made, and arrange for payments 


at times when the farmer will have 
money coming in. 

A great many men in our vicinity 
are breeders of livestock. When 
they seli livestock, they can usually 
make a_ substantial reduction in 
their notes. By knowing exactly 
what livestock they have, as record- 
ed on our credit statement, and by 
knowing when each batch of live- 
stock will be ready for market, we 
are able to arrange for payments at 
the right times. With this complete 
knowledge of our borrowers, we are 
then perfectly willing to take notes 
given for tractors that will not be 
completely paid for two years. We 
get substantial reductions regularly, 
and the two-year feature does not 
bother us at all, nor has it been 
criticized by our examiners. 

Of course, if our borrower had a 
credit rating that was questionable, 
we would want the note to be short 
—if we took it at all. It seems that 
those people whose credit rating is 
not good have a habit of changing 
their plans more often. They are 
not as permanent residents in our 
community as those who we know 
can be depended upon to make reg- 
ular payments on a note over a 
period of two years. 

One important reason why we so 
thoroughly believe in farmers as 
credit risks is that their business is 
one in which equities increase 
rather rapidly. When a load of 
calves is purchased, the value of that 
load of calves is greater each day. 
If hogs are being fed, we know that 
they can be sold on a cash market 
any business day of the year. 
Farmers have commodities that sell 
for cash promptly, and when you 
can lend to a farmer who really 
understands his business, you have 
what is probably about the best type 
of credit risk available to local 
banks. 





10 Features Of This Loan Policy 


1. Today, opportunities for 
loan portfolio increases lie more 
in retail installment commit- 
ments than in large commercial 
advances. 

2. Dealer endorsement makes 
possible the acceptance of a 
great many more loans. 

3. Loans are made on the basis 
that there must be absolutely no 
chance of the bank losing money 
or having to reposses equipment. 

4. Since repossessions by the 
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dealer are very rare, his endorse- 
ments do not reduce his credit 
rating with the bank. 


5. If a dealer is under-capital- 
ized, is not a good manager, or 
over-sells, then it would be 
better to consider his endorse- 
ments as contingent liabilities. 


6. If a buyer's credit is low and 
the dealer refuses to endorse, 
then the manufacturer gets the 
note. 


7. High credit borrowers usual- 
ly require less dealer-servicing 
than do those with weak rating. 

8. Payments are arranged for 
the times when the buyer has an 
income. 

9. Livestock usually assures 
payment of the note, because it 
constantly increases in value 
and is always salable. 

10. If credit rating is low but 
still acceptable, then the time of 
the note is shortened. 
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Machines Facilitate Stock Transfer Routine 


- 


While only a few banks have stock transfer departments, the operating 
officer of any bank will increase his knowledge of the adaptability of mod- 
ern office equipment by reading this fascinating accpunt of labor saving. 
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BANKERS 


In our recent change 
from hand-posted stock 
transfer records to 
modern machine ac- 
counting, we adopted 
straight line production 
methods which are economical in 
operation and efficient in our cus- 
tomer service. 

Generally speaking, our stock 
transfer departmental duties include 
the writing and cancelling of stock 
certificates, registration of stock cer- 
tificates, posting to and proving the 
120,000 stock transfer ledger ac- 
counts, and disbursing dividend 
checks. 

In order to simplify the task of 
controlling the surrender of old cer- 
tificates and issuing new ones, 
writing up journal sheets and con- 
trol sheets, and making up an 
average daily total of 2,500 debit 
and credit tickets—all separate 
operations under the old system— 
we adopted the method of creating 
these several records at one writing. 

This is accomplished by the use 
of a specially devised transfer sheet. 
This form comes to us from the 
printer collated with one-time 
carbon and made up with three or 
more sheets as required. The top 
sheet is the control sheet for keeping 
an accurate control of certificates 
issued daily; the second sheet, 
known as the tear-apart sheet, is 
perforated between each entry and, 
when torn apart, becomes the debit 
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By WILLIAM A. GIBBONS 


Manager, Stock Transfer Department, 
Marine Midland Trust Company, New York City 


and credit tickets for posting to the 
stock transfer cards; the third copy 
is the journal sheet and permanent 
office copy. Additional carbon 
copies, when required by our prin- 
cipals and the co-transfer agents 
can be made up at the same writ- 
ing. 

After the transfer sheets are 
placed in the stock writing machine, 
the shares surrendered or debit in- 
formation is posted directly from 
the face of the old certificate. The 
new certificate is then superimposed 
on the transfer sheet and the stock- 
holder’s name and shares are typed 
on the certificate on the credit side. 
The certificate is withdrawn and the 
address of the new stockholder is 
typed on the transfer sheet, also the 
new certificate number. Being 
carbon copies, the necessity of 
checking each transfer sheet copy 
for accuracy is eliminated. The 
total shares surrendered and the 
total shares issued for each trans- 
fer sheet is shown at the bottom of 
the sheet, having been accumulated 
in the machine. 

Old certificates are now cancelled. 
The new certificates are dated, 
usually by rubber date stamp, and 
the number of shares punched into 


the certificate as further protection 
against raising. Certificates are now 
sorted and delivered to the regis- 
trar for registration. 

Transfer sheets made up on the 
stock writing machines are sorted 


alphabetically into company’ name © 


order, and a recap taken of total 
shares issued and surrendered. The 
number of shares appearing on old 
and new certificates are now listed 
and totaled on our “three-in-one” 
listing machines, so called because 
they perform three distinct ma- 
chine operations in the department; 
namely, adding, stockholders’ lists 
and stock registrations. These totals 
must agree with the recap of shares 
issued and surrendered, taken. from 
the transfer sheets, thereby proving 
the correctness of the work. 

At this point in our production we 
were confronted with the problem 
of preparing the daily work for the 
posting operators the next morning 
and the confusion of too many em- 


ployees using the same records for 


various purposes at the same time. 
We instituted a night force for the 
ensuing steps to prepare for high 
speed production by the book- 
keepers. 

The night force separates the 
collated transfer sheets, and tears 
apart the debit and credit slips. In 
order to readily distinguish the 
credit from debit tickets, the credit 
tickets bear a black stripe across 
the lower right hand corner. Both 





Seven Features Of This System 


1. By a system of planned 
registration, the stock writing 
machines make up the new stock 
certificates or cancel old ones, 
and create journal sheets, control 
sheets, and unit debit and credit 
tickets. 


2. Specially designed  tear- 
apart sheet provides unit posting 
media. 


3. Night force separates tear- 
September, 1938 


apart sheets into debit and credit 
tickets, sorts to proper arrange- 
ment, and pulls corresponding 
ledger sheets, ready for posting 
operators. 


4. Accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation may now be furnished 
almost instantly to principals re- 
garding their stockholders’ ac- 
counts. 


5. Special labeled fire-resis- 


ting standing ledger desks were 
designed for the stockholders’ 
ledger sheets. 


6. Check writing machine signs 
dividend checks and proves work 
on stockholders’ list simultane- 
ously. 

7. A return to old hand-posting 
system would require an im- 
mediate addition of 40% more 
employees. 
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debit and credit tickets are segre- 
gated and each is arranged alpha- 
betically by name of stockholder, 
totalled on the listing machines and 
proved against the total of shares 
transferred for the day as appear- 
ing on the recap of the transfer 
sheets. 

Ledger cards are next pulled from 
the standing ledger desks by the 
night force and each is clipped to 
its corresponding posting ticket. An 
out card is inserted in the ledger 
tray in place of the ledger card at 
the time of its removal. This readily 
identifies the correct refiling posi- 
tion of the ledger card, speeding 
up its return. Ledger cards and 
tickets with their listings are turned 
over to the head of the bookkeeping 
department who retains the listings 
which must be proved again by the 
bookkeepers with their day’s proof 
of postings. Since the ledger cards 
and their respective posting tickets 
have been clipped together by the 
night force, it is unnecessary for 
our two posting operators to do any 
preparation work, thus permitting 
them an uninterrupted high-speed 
run of ledger posting. 

Following the ledger runs, the 
ledger cards and posting media are 
checked for errors and discrep- 
ancies, and the ledger cards returned 
to the ledger desks, completing the 
previous day’s transfer work. 

An important feature of our 
present operation is the service we 
are now able to give to our prin- 
cipals when they desire informa- 
tion regarding their stockholders’ 
accounts. When they now ask us 
how many shares are held in a 
certain stockholder’s name, we can 
give them accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation almost instantly. The 
ledgers have been posted and bal- 
anced, and the cards are easily 
accessible in the four standing 
ledger desks which are adequately 
alphabetically indexed to provide 
quick reference. 
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A view of the stock transfer department in the Marine Midland, showing the 


Under our old hand-posting sys- 
tem, the posting tickets would be 
posted and stuffed into the ledger 
binders until enough had accumu- 
lated to warrant our taking down 
the big bulky binders and balanc- 
ing the ledger. Sometimes it was a 
week or more before the book- 
keepers would post and balance. In 
the meantime, it was often neces- 
sary to calculate the ledger balance 
mentally from the debit and credit 
tickets not posted, while the cus- 
tomer waited on the telephone. 
This sometimes resulted in poor 
service or hasty and incorrect infor- 
mation. 


Our transfer from the old bulky 
binders to the new card system was 
accomplished easily and without 
confusion. Our old ledger sheets 
were loose leaf and at the left there 
was a three and a half-inch margin. 
This was cut off to make the old 
sheets conform to the new cards 
which are 744 inches wide. The old 
sheets are used for posting on the 
new machines until they are filled, 
at which time the new form is 
substituted. 


Because of the continuous daily 
reference to these ledgers, we had 
designed special ledger desks each 
containing seven removal ledger 
trays at the standing height. Special 
underbodies provide additional 
drawers for the more inactive com- 
pany accounts. 


All records housed in the desks 
are afforded protection against fire 
and water damage. The desks are 
of insulated construction and bear 
a recognized label certifying that 
they are effective in withstanding 
severe fire for at least one hour 
without damage to their paper 
contents. 


Simplicity marks the handling of 
our stock registration. Certificates 
received from other transfer agents 
are recorded on our registration 
sheets with the three-in-one ma- 


tow of standing ledger desks. 


chines, which record the cancelled 
certificate numbers and shares in 
one column and the issued certificate 
numbers and shares in the second 
column. The machine accumulates 
the total number of shares cancelled 
and issued, automatically proving 
the correctness of this operation. 
After registration, the certificates 
are signed and dated as of that day 
and returned to the transfer agents. 


While dividend disbursing used 
to be a tremendous periodical effort, 
it now has become so mechanized 
that it comes and goes without dis- 
turbing our regular routine. A list 
of stockholders and the dividend 
checks are stenciled on the address- 
ograph machine. The number of 
shares is listed on the stockholders’ 
sheets opposite the addressographed 
names, by the three-in-one machine 
which automatically spaces down 
one inch conforming to the address- 
ograph spacing. This machine 
throws a subtotal at the bottom of 
the sheet, and carries a grand total 
for all stockholders’ sheets for that 
dividend. 


Both checks and _ stockholders’ 
sheets are taken to our new check 
writing machine which simultane- 
ously prints on both check and 
stockholders’ sheet the check num- 
ber and amount. In addition, the 
machine dates and signs the check 
with the signing officer’s signature 
plate, which is maintained under 
lock control of the department head. 
The check writing machine gives a 
total amount of the checks issued as 
shown on each stockholders’ sheet, 
a total for each control and a grand 
total of the entire dividend dis- 
bursed, providing automatic me- 
chanical proof of the disbursement. 


We estimate that a return to our 
old hand-posted system would re- 
quire at least 40% more in the 
number of employees. In addition, 
the work now flows with mechanical 
smoothness and accuracy. 
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A—The transfer sheet, typed in 
The undersigned holders of stock of the below mentioned company, for value received triplicate, provides control of 
do hereby by our respective attorneys, duly appointed, respectively assign and transfer certificates (5x100) certificates, debit and credit 


— ssa ua . i JOHN DOE® tickets, and journal and control 
DOE CORPORATION C/0 DOE CORPORATION=- pe 
— - THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO weW YORK CITY NEW YORK sheets at the one writing. 
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THe MARINE MIDLAND Trust Company DOE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 
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Bank And Utility Cooperate 


To Increase Consumer Loans 


The utility company is interested in selling equipment which the 
bank would like to finance. By cooperating, both increased their 
business, and customers were pleased with the arrangement. 


retreat, with its alarming 

figures as to increases in un- 
employment, labor problems, W. P. 
A. costs, and relief problems, the 
public has plenty of money in the 
banks. Savings accounts have 
grown. A healthy proportion of the 
American public has continued to 
earn and save. They could enjoy, 
but they don’t want to. Headline 
frights have catapulted them into a 
bad psychological state. They have 
not been taught the functions of 
money. They would prefer to have 
it safely rest in a savings account, 
because they are scared to death 
concerning the future. They want 
protection more than to buoyantly 
live out each day, surrounded by 
those home comforts that depreciate 
less in value and pay greater divid- 
ends in health and comfort. 

The old thrift habit encouraged 
this. Banks garnered savings ac- 
counts, from whose accumulation 
they gained the funds to finance 
various government and industrial 
activities. In that era of expanding 
markets, money loaned for the ex- 
tension of plant facilities through 
properly fortified bond issues was 
the accepted way to earn the essen- 
tial increment upon which a bank’s 
income depended. But now all has 
changed. We have too many fac- 
tories producing too many things 
in relation to demand; and within 
general limits, a loan to increase 
plant facilities is a poor risk unless 
it is demonstrated that the corpora- 
tion in question is able to produce 
the customers in such excess as to 
make such physical production ex- 
tension feasible. The net is, that the 
safest reservoir for bank loans has 
shifted in the past few years from 
productive to distributive collateral 
and activities. The bank’s function 
once was to make possible the en- 
largement of manufacturing facili- 
ties. Its present function is to make 
possible the development of cus- 
tomers to keep the wheels of indus- 
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try in profitable motion. 

This requires a distinct reversal in 
banking thought. It indicates the 
necessity for the local bank to en- 
courage the community to spend for 
worthy home investments. It em- 


By PAUL B. ZIMMERMAN 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


phasizes the importance of the use 
of capital to encourage distributive 
flow. It accents the essential that 
people must be taught to borrow 
for things they want. This does not 
mean, in any manner, that the public 
should be discouraged from the 
attitude and habit of savings de- 
posited regularly in the bank. But 
it does mean that the local bank, 
rather than some national finance 
house, should retail such savings 
back to the community in a favor- 
able loaning pattern that would 
encourage the public to buy and own 
those major essentials that build a 
more solid home life and a more 
permanent community reliability. 

Getting back to basics, we should 
consider that money is, in itself, a 
reservoir for barter; sometimes 
quick and oftentimes deferred. 
Bottled up in a dollar, there is an 
infinite range of activities—digging 
a ditch, plastering a wall, per- 
forming some retailing activity, 
operating, creating, inventing some 
constructive movement or thing. 
Bankers don’t merely store money 
in their vaults. They store the 
activities of the community; and 
money is merely the symbol of what 
has gone on among the producers of 
that locality. So bankers are, in fact, 
the custodians of symbolized ac- 
tivities. 

The cause and the effect should be 
locationally parallel. By that, I 
mean that the activity represented 
by the money in savings accounts, 
which is a cause, should find its ex- 


pression in other enjoyments or 
effects within the community that 
created the opportunity for the 
activity—which led to the acquisi- 
tion of money in the form of savings 
accounts. In other words, as custo- 
dian of a community effort, the 
bank should assume the responsibil- 
ity of arranging for the community’s 
comfort, rather than shipping this 
symbol of bottled effort elsewhere 
to enjoy while community families 
must resort to borrowing the bottled 
effort of other communities, at 
higher rates, to enjoy what they 
purposely intend to own anyway. 

We can talk about saving up for 
a rainy day, of protecting ourselves 
against old age, of creating an 
education and competence for our 
children; but deep in the heart of 
every worker is the hope that he 
will benefit in worthy creature en- 
joyments as a recompense for the 
effort he expends on his daily job. 
He wants to save, but, too, he wants 
to own. He doesn’t care to pay out 
the purchasing price in a whole 
chunk when he knows he can buy 
it piece-meal. He feels comfortable 
with a savings account and is willing 
to sacrifice the four or five per cent 
more to borrow his money back on 
installment term payments. It is a 
psychological peculiarity that is 
universal in our American life. 
Well, rather than to have him use 
outside money, why not let him use 
his own in installment credit, be- 
cause a local bank can do it more 
safely, more soundly and_ with 
greater benefit to the community 
and itself? This simplified viewpoint 
is, to me, the soundest view of 
modern banking practice under the 
changing conditions between supply 
and demand. 

Everything is in a state of change. 
The world is spiritually, economic- 
ally, sociologically becoming better. 
We can have nothing else than 
progress—the other way would 
mean ruin. So why _ shouldn't 
bankers also jar themselves loose 
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1. The bank officers reminded 
themselves that the job of any 
bank is to contribute to the con- 
venience, comfort, health, and 
happiness of the people who 
make up the community—their 
customers. 


2. Installment buying, being 


a national habit, should be 
allowed to contribute to the in- 
come of the local bank. 


3. The Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
and Trust Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
worked out a plan,of cooperation 
with the Rochester Gas and Elec- 


Highlights Of The Experience 


tric Corporation by which the 
bank supplied the money for 
those who needed to borrow in 
order to buy the gas and electric 
equipment the Corporation sold. 
4. In three years, this plan has 
, brought over $2,000,000 in loans 
to the bank. 


TL 


from rutted tradition? The banker 
has a new community fuhction to 
perform. In some cases, such as the 
one I shall quote, he recognizes the 
forward drift and is accomplishing 
his obligation. In too many other 
cases, he is wholesaling his deposits 
to large borrowers because it means 
less bookkeeping, less banking 
effort, larger interest returns. But 
it means greater risk. 

It is patent that there is greater 
safety in having one thousand home- 
owning citizens owe a bank $200 
each, than to have in one’s port- 
folio a $200,000 note from a single 
individual. The latter is a whole- 
saling operation, the former a re- 
tailing activity. Certainly it means 
more work to superintend. But the 
destiny of the local bank, in this 
new era, is to contribute its part to 
the convenience, comfort, health, 
and happiness of the people. 

Somehow we must get a new con- 
ception of money as a_ vehicle, 
properly available and arranged to 
buy goods, rather than to think that 
the production of goods is the 
vehicle to produce money. Money 
in savings accounts is sterile, so far 
as the enrichment of community 
and home life is concerned, until it 
is loaned for some home improve- 
ment purpose. 

One of the most primal urges is 
the desire to possess. It is impos- 
sible to stop a community from 
buying. Its families live and sweat 
in the hope of owning and enjoying. 
Nor can they be stopped from 
buying on the installment basis. 
Few of them have the total cash to 
lay on the line for the full selling 
price of a new car or electric re- 
frigerator. Nearly 75% of all work- 
ing families have combined incomes 
of less than $3,000. Only 56% of 
them have a systematic savings 
plan. They average less than 5% 
in yearly savings deposited in banks. 
This means that, at best they are 
lucky to have more than $150 on 
hand in any one year. They, there- 
fore, must resort to installment 
buying. An authoritative research 
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by Ladies Home Journal recently, 
indicated that 70% of homemakers 
interviewed declared that they 
bought on the installment plan; 
88% declared that such installment 
buying had made possible purchases 
which otherwise could not be 
afforded. Installment buying is a 
national habit. 

Any banker can look around him 
and realize that 70% of all homes 
within his community are buying 
something on the installment plan, 
and are forced to borrow money 
from someone. Why not from the 
bank? It will bring residents into 
his place of business to receive as 
well as deposit. It will create the 
habit of regular visits to the bank, 
which sooner or later will give him 
the opportunity to counsel them 
from the savings standpoint. It will 
make his place a human institution 
with far greater floor traffic. He is 
close enough to understand the 
buying ability and installment pay- 
ment risks of each. It is his province 
to serve. He has a community re- 
sponsibility to render that service, 
rather than to farm it to outside 
interests who maintain a cold col- 
lective agency office on an imper- 
sonal basis. 

There are many incremental 
advantages to a customer coming 
into the bank to pay a monthly 
installment—goodwill towards the 
bank, personal acquaintanceship, 
friendly atmosphere; all of which 
can be turned into profitable nego- 
tiations by the banking staff. 

Some banks have appreciated this 
new avenue and are properly mer- 
chandising their services. Such is 
the Lincoln Alliance Bank and Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York. 

The Lincoln-Alliance plan has 
been in operation for over three 
years, during which time over $2,- 
000,000 worth of appliances have 
been financed. Only merchandise 
which has been approved by the 
Electrical Testing Laboratory or the 
American Gas Association, and 
which is sold through local distrib- 
utive channels, can be financed. All 


dealers using the plan are approved 
by a finance committee, consisting 
of a wholesale representative, two 
dealer representatives, one utility 


representative, and the chajrman . 


of the committee. In order to 
qualify for the plan, the appliance 
dealer must submit a financial 
statement and must have been 
established at least two years. The 
plan at present covers refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters, washing ma- 
chines, ironers, radios, and vacuum 
cleaners. 

On vacuum cleaners, radios, and 
laundry equipment, three consecu- 
tive payments must have been re- 
ceived by the bank before the paper 
becomes non-recourse to the dealer. 
Radio and vacuum cleaners must be 
written on separate contracts, and 
not as a part of any other appliance 
contract. Down payments vary from 
$5 in the case of ranges, washers, 
water heaters, ironers and refriger- 
ators. 
require a $10 down payment as do 
refrigerators over $150. Radios over 
$125 require a 10% down payment. 
Combination sales, such as washers 
and ironers, can be handled on a $5 
down payment, and the sale of any 
two unrelated units can be handled 
on a $5 or $10 down payment. 
Duration of installment contracts 
varies from 12 months in the case 
of radios, and 24 months with 
washers and ironers, to 36 months on 
other major appliances. Each sales- 
man is provided with a rate chart. 
The plan is splendidly successful 
and has created great goodwill for 
the bank among merchant and sales 
organizations. It forms a fine pat- 
tern for banks throughout the 
country. 

The Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, working closely with 
the Lincoln-Alliance Bank, has been 
equally energetic in the support of 
the merchant organization. Recent- 
ly it staged an “Old Range Round 
Up” for which it furnished a band 
and floats (each dealer entering 
was requested to provide a float) 


(Continued on page 555) 
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Radios selling under $125 . 
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Air Conditioning Reviewed 


This analysis of the current development of air conditioning of 
banks and business houses will be of value to those loan officers 
who pass on modernization plans presented by borrowers. 


7 Two bankers were hav- 
ing lunch together in an 
air conditioned restau- 
rant and, like many of 
the other patrons of the 
place that hot late-sum- 
mer day, they were marvelling at 
the improvement of their appetites 
in the soothing coolness of the con- 
ditioned air. 

Said one: “Jim, air conditioning 
has certainly given the restaurant 
business a boost. Look at all the 
people who come here just because 
the place is air conditioned, and look 
at the meals they’re eating—not just 
sandwiches and salads, but real sub- 
stantial food. I can’t help wonder- 
ing what it would do for the bank- 
ing business.” 





By WILLIAM B. HENDERSON 


Exec. Vice President, Air Conditioning 
Manufacturers’ Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Said the other: “Quite a bit, I sus- 
pect, but what I’m concerned about, 
Joe, is the effect of air conditioning 
on the earning power of our proper- 
ties. There are already several air 
conditioned office buildings and 
hotels in town, you know, and they 
are drawing more and more of the 
available business, just because of 
| lg 

It is easy to see why these two men 
are becoming more alert to the 
potentialities of air conditioning, 
because this new science has worked 


wonders for many types of business 
establishments, while putting their 
competitors without air condition- 
ing at a decided disadvantage. 

To answer the question “What will 
air conditioning do for banks?” we 
must first consider what air condi- 
tioning is, and how its benefits are 
desirable in banks. 

Complete year around air condi- 
tioning is a treatment involving 
cooling and dehumidifying (drying) 
of the air—necessary in summer, 
heating and humidifying (moisten- 
ing)—necessary in winter, and 
correct circulation and cleaning in 
all seasons. The result, at any time 
of the year, is a fresh, comfortable 
atmosphere which stimulates cler- 
ical workers to their best efforts, and 


partment, for the air is less 
likely to be fresh in the coupon 
booths than in other parts of the 
public space. 


2. Colds among employees are 
less likely when the air is cor- 
rectly humidified. 

3. Expensive furniture and 
draperies deteriorate less in air 
conditioned rooms. 


4. Evidence shows that air 
conditioning can be the principal 
instrument for reviving ailing 
business enterprises. 


5. New tenants are secured 
and old ones are retained when 
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Benefits Resulting From me NV 


1. Perhaps the first part of the 
bank which should be air con- 
ditioned is the safe deposit de- 
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Here is a situation crying for air conditioning. 
This man isn't happy, and, quite obviously, 
he isn't working. There are men just like him 
in your bank. Every sweltering, muggy day 
melts down thé quantity of work they produce 
and wilts its quality. Slow, inefficient pro- 
duction costs a bank money, just as it does 
any other type of business. The same step-up 
of production might well profit many of your 
commercial customers. 
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Modern Conditioning Of Air 


| 





permits executives to make their 
decisions entirely unhampered by 
the hot, sticky weather of mid- 
summer. Fewer mistakes, better 
morale, and a better level of em- 
ployees are some of the proven 
penefits. Then too, the advertising 
value to the general public is im- 
portant to any institution, like a 
bank, which has prestige and a repu- 
tation to maintain. 

In public appreciation, perhaps 
the safety deposit department has 
the greatest need for air condition- 
ing. Because of the inherent neces- 
sity for them to be burglar-proof, 
both the vaults and clipping booths 
are apt to be extremely uncomfort- 
able in summer with just the ordi- 
nary type of ventilation. Those im- 
portant customers who periodically 
spends the major part of a day in 
this department, working with secu- 
rities, will indeed appreciate the 
bank’s thoughtfulness in providing 
air conditioning. 

Winter air conditioning has ad- 
vantages which are quite as real as 
in summer, although less spectac- 
ular. In winter the air is not only 
heated (as it has been for years), 
but is humidified, gently circulated 
throughout the building to avoid 


office buildings are air condi- 
tioned. 


6. Hotels have easily obtained 
increased room rentals by air 
conditioning. 


7. Restaurant patronage is in- 
creased and the size of indivi- 
dual meal checks is larger when 
the dining room is supplied with 
clean, cool air. 


8. Retail stores increase sales 
by providing comfortable dis- 
play rooms. 


9. All businesses catering to 
the public have experienced 
trade advantages following the 
adequate control of air in the 
public rooms. 


The need for winter air conditioning is less 
generally appreciated, but it is, possibly, 
even more important than summer condition- 
ing to efficient, profitable office operation. 
Ordinary heated air, devoid of moisture, dries 
out nose and throat membranes, promotes 
cold infections. This young lady is not only 
headed for several derys in bed, but will prob- 

also infect several others before she has 
to leave the office. 
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cold spots, and also cleaned. 

Colds among employees are less 
likely when the air is correctly 
humidified. It is of interest, too, to 
discover that humidification reduces 
deterioration of expensive furniture 
and draperies because the air does 
not rob the furnishings of the mois- 
ture which nature intended for them 
to have. . 

So air conditioning brings mani- 
fold benefits to a bank, some tang- 
ible, others intangible, some defin- 
itely known, others yet to be 
revealed as bankers report further 
on their experiences with it. 

But what does air conditioning 
do for commercial properties in 
which the banks are interested from 
an investment or loan standpoint? 
This is an intensely practical ques- 
tion on which we have ample evi- 
dence to show that air conditioning 
can be the principal instrument for 
reviving ailing business enterprises 
which depend directly on public 
patronage for their success. And it 
can be the most outstanding feature 
of any progressive business which is 
anxious to capitalize on the prestige- 
building values of air conditioning. 
Hence, any business venture which 
relies on public patronage is a better 





earner with air conditioning. 

Take office buildings, for example. 
Competition for tenants is keen in 
most cities today. Building man- 
agers are facing the necessity of 
offering more than just office space, 
just as the railroads discovered they 
had to offer more: than bare trans- 
portation. Air conditioning is the 
answer. 

New buildings erected within the 
last few years, with air conditioning 
as part of their original service, have 
had almost no trouble reaching 100 
per cent occupancy. Generally their 
gain in tenants was another’s loss. 
Likewise older office buildings, 
which adopted air conditioning as 
the major phase of modernization 
programs, have been able to attract 
a full house which more than pays 
the costs. 

Hotels are another group to which 
air conditioning is paying dividends. 
Even more sensitive to public opin- 
ion than office building managers, 
and dealing with a class of trade 
which has been educated to the com- 
forts of summer air conditioning in 
Pullman cars, theatres, and high 
class restaurants, the hotel managers 
have already installed air condition- 
ing in most of their restaurants. 
Today’s problem is one of doing the 
same for their guest rooms, a trend 
which is gaining momentum because 
the hotels find that if desirable they 
can charge more for their air condi- 
tioned rooms—and get it. 


Air conditioning of retail stores is © 


well advanced, of course, and at the 
present time a department store or 
specialty shop without this service 
operates under a burdensome handi- 
cap if its local competitors have it. 

Competition makes air condition- 
ing a necessity in the retail field. 
Eventually, competition will make 
it a necessity in all businesses which 
cater to the public; not only office 
buildings, hotels and retail stores, 
but funeral parlors, barber shops, 
drug stores, hospitals, jewelry and 
millinery shops. 

So the banking fraternity has a 
potent force to direct in this new 
science of weather control, a force 
which is becoming more and more 
useful as a business-builder for 
clients, and which offers substantial 
benefits to bankers for their own 
establishments. 


Tellers Are Important 


A large part of the work done by 
a bank staff to maintain the good- 
will of the public is done at the 
teller’s window. 
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IV. Reserves Against Deposit Liabilities 


their portfolios 

stuffed with bonds and 

other capital loans, our 

country banks have a 

serious problem. How 

shall they plan their 

investment programs to provide 

adequate reserves against normal 

and abnormal demand for funds and 

with an eye to protection of their 
capital? 

Realizing that there is no guaran- 
teed road to success, the directors of 
the Bank of Middletown have 
nevertheless decided that a carefully 
conceived plan, regardless of its 
flaws, is better than none at all. 
Their president Mr. Leader, has 
offered to analyze deposit liabilities 
and present a program to the in- 
vestment committee. 

“Sharpen your pencils, gentle- 
men,” says Mr. Leader, “for at this 
meeting we are going to get down 
to particulars in working out a 
reserve program. As you suggested, 
I have classified our deposits and 
have some definite suggestions re- 
garding the make-up of our invest- 
ment account. I realize that this 
program is not perfect, but I have 
studied the recommendations of 
others better qualified than I for the 
task, so that the ratios I suggest are 
based on the experience of author- 
ities. To be sure, I have changed 
and adapted here and there, but 
perhaps you will accept my explana- 
tions for these changes as we go 
along. 

“For the purposes of this analysis, 
our deposits can be divided into 
three classes as follows: 

1. Public deposits and other tem- 

porary deposits. 

2. Demand deposits, time certi- 
ficates of deposit, and time open 
accounts. 

3. Thrift deposits (Savings). 
The need for an adequate reserve 
is greatest in the first class and 
least in the last class.” 
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By J. LAWRENCE KOLB 


Assistant Vice President, The First National 
Bank and Trust Co., of Elmira, N. Y. 


“Will you explain that last state- 
ment?” asks Mr. Clark. 

“Ordinarily, public deposits (U. 
S. government—particularly War 
Loan account; state, city, and 
county) do not stay with us very 
long, at least not in large amounts. 
They are subject to withdrawal on 
demand. Likewise, we have at times 
a few checking accounts with very 
wide fluctuations and some deposits 
that are merely temporary. You can 
see that we must place such funds 
as these in very readily available 
investments. 

“After weeding out these accounts, 
the balance of the demand deposits 
are relatively stable in nature. 
Nevertheless they are subject to 
demand and must be treated dif- 
ferently from thrift deposits which 
are of a more permanent nature. 
But here again, we have among our 
time deposits, certain large accounts 
that are probably of a temporary 
nature and a few time certificates 
of deposit, many of which are not 
likely to be renewed. Such deposits 
are as vulnerable as demand de- 
posits. 

“Finally, we have the true thrift 


One Reader Wrote Mr. Kolb: 


When bankers generally recog- 
nize the fact that their institutions 
are not banks as much as they 
are investment trusts, and protect 
themselves accordingly, these re- 
curring headaches brought on by 
a sudden change in the status 
of their investment accounts are 
likely to be corrected to an ex- 
tent, if not entirely. 


deposits representing the savings of 
many hard working citizens who 
are unlikely to withdraw their 
funds in any amount except in a 
panic. We hope thtat the FDIC will 
do much to prevent recurrence of 
such a condition as swept across the 
country in 1933. In any event, it | 
does seem to me that, based upon 
our past experience and reasonable 
future expectations, these deposits 
will prove to be decidedly stable.” 

“That’s a good explanation of our 
deposit liabilities,” says Mr. Brown. 
“Now I have my pencil poised, for 
I imagine you have some ratios to 
give us.” 

“That is right. Some time, I hope 
to prepare a chart allocating various 
types of assets—loans and mort- 
gages as well as bonds—to these 
types of deposit. But for the 
present, that would mean little be- 
cause we have so few loans and 
mortgages to allocate. Right now, 
our principal concern is to provide 
sufficient liquid assets—the rest of 
the problem will more or less take 
care of itself. 

“Some people would have you 
include local loans as liquid assets. | 
I believe, and my opinion is upheld 
by at least one prominent New 
York banker, that our relationship 
with our loan customers is too per- 
sonal to permit our calling a loan on 
short notice, regardless of its 
quality. However, outside commer- 
cial paper and bankers acceptances 
are satisfactory when they can be 
bought to give a reasonable return. 

“But when you come right down 
to it, we must depend chiefly on 
cash and short term bonds for our 
reserve at present.” 

“That brings up the question of 
how short the bonds should be,” 
says Mr. Clark. 

“Certainly they should not mature 
beyond five years. Some say three 
years. Some say a true secondary 
asset should not have over a year to 
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run. I’m going to have to be 
arbitrary when I suggest that we 
provide a reasonable working fund 
in cash and then plan on maturities 
due within five years with emphasis 
on the earlier dates. In this way, 
we shall have funds constantly 
coming in and, in a pinch, we should 
be able to sell with little loss, or 
use our bonds for collateral until 
they mature. 


“As members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, we must maintain 
definite reserves of 5% of time de- 
posits and 12% of demand with our 
district Federal 
While these reserves are available 
in an emergency, I do not think 
they should be allocated to deposits 
but should be considered separately 
as remaining intact. Thus, in setting 
up my reserve schedule, I have 
placed these reserves at the top of 
the list, not allocated to any de- 
posit. 


“Now for the definite recom- 
mendations: 


1. Reserve with the Federal— 
100% cash. 


2. Public deposits and other tem- 
porary deposits—50% cash; 
50% commercial paper or bonds 
due within five years. 

. Demand deposits, time certif- 
icates of deposit and other 
temporary time deposits—5% 
cash; 20% bonds due within five 
years. The rest may be other- 
wise invested. 

4. Thrift deposits—5% cash; 10% 
bonds due within five years. 
The rest may be otherwise 
invested. 


ww 


“You must remember that these 
recommendations apply to reserve 
only. All the rest of our assets, 
longer term bonds as well as loans 
and mortgages are available as 
backing for deposits but we should 
not be called upon to use them to 
provide funds. In other words, cash 
and short term bonds are the 
secondary reserve. Long term bonds, 
loans and mortgages represent the 
back log or investment reserve—the 
truly money making assets. I 
should prefer to discuss the make 
up of this investment reserve, so 
far as it applies to bonds, at another 
meeting. Its size is chiefly deter- 
mined by the requirements for the 
secondary reserve. That is, we can 
invest more or less permanently 
only those funds left over after pro- 
viding for deposit and loan fluctu- 
ations. The ratios I gave you were 
prepared with an eye to (1) the 
nature of the deposit, (2) normal 
fluctuations in deposits, and (3) 
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The Program of Reserves and Investments Adopted 
at the Current Meeting of the Bank of Middletown 


How Invested 


past experience over the last seven 
years. 

“Our primary and secondary re- 
serves might be termed together a 
Mandatory Reserve and our invest- 
ment reserve a Permitted Reserve. 
I believe those words express quite 
forcefully the relationship of those 
reserves to deposits, so, by your 
leave, I shall use them from now on 
in referring to reserves. 

“The Mandatory Reserves of cash 
and short term bonds will work out 
as follows, applying to our own de- 
posits the ratios I just gave you: 

1. Time deposits are $1,200,000 
and demand $600,000. Thus our legal 
reserve requirements are $132,000. 

2. Public deposits are $200,000 
and since we have no other deposits 
of a very temporary nature at 
present, this will require a reserve 
of cash $100,000 and short term 
bonds $100,000. 

3. Demand deposits other than 
public deposits total $400,000, but 
we must add to this $400,000 of 
large time deposits and time cer- 
tificates. My reserve ratios will re- 
quire $40,000 cash and $160,000 
short term bonds. 

4. The balance of time deposits 
which are true thrift deposits total 
$800,000 and will require $40,000 
cash and $80,000 short term bonds. 

“Adding these figures, we find 
that our bank should have $312,000 
in cash and $340,000 in short term 
bonds for adequate deposit protec- 
tion. 

“T have our last statement before 
me,” remarks Mr. Brown, “and I 
see that our cash position is just 
about right, but we’ll have to con- 
vert a lot of long term bonds into 
short term issues, and if we follow 
the advice Mr. Wright gave us on 
the diversification of our account, 


Amount 
Types of Funds in Bonds due | Jans and 
dollars Cash in 5 years longer-term 
bonds 
Legal reserve.................--| $132,000 $132,000 
ee ee HS 
Public deposits and other tempor- 
SE IG ass koa clean Ses $200,000 $100,000 GIGRGD feviccivscces 
50% 50% 
Demand deposits, Cd’s, and Time 
Open accounts. ... ... 2... cccccs $800,000 $ 40,000 $160,000 $600,000 
se as ee eee 
Thrift accounts (savings). ........ $800,000 $ 40,000 $ 80,000 $680,000 
5% 10% 85% 
J a ary ee $340,000 | $1,280,000 


we'll have to shift many of our 
corporate bonds into governments.” 


“That’s right, Mr. Brown, and 
this is the time to do it, I think,” 
answers Mr. Leader. “Here are com- 
parative figures showing our assets 
as they stood when we began our 
discussions and as they will be if 
these recommendations are follow- 
ed: : 





Present Revised 
Account Account Change 
Cash $300,000 $312,000 +$ 12,000 
U. 8S. Govern- 
ment bonds 200,000 494,000 + 294,000 
Other bonds 800,000 494,000 — 305,000 
Loans 500,000 500,000 
Mortgages 150,000 150,000 0 
Banking 
House, etc. 50,000 50,000 0 
Total assets $2,000,000 $2,000,000 0 
Short term 
bonds (due 
within five 
years) 0 $340,000 + 340,000 
Long term 
bonds $1,000,000 648,000 — 352,000 


“That appears to be a reasonable, 
workable program and one that we 
can put into effect right away, from 
what you say,” says Mr. Jones. 
“But you told us at our last meet- 
ing, if I am not mistaken, that we 
must also bear in mind the possible 
effect of fluctuating bond prices on 
our capital and surplus. Have you 
taken this into consideration?” 


“T have,” answers Mr. Leader, 
“and that will have a decided bear- 
ing upon the complexion of what I 
have called our permitted reserve. 
But we have taken up a good deal 
of time discussing this mandatory 
reserve. Perhaps we should post- 
pone a discussion of this problem 
until our next meeting. Does this 
program meet your approval so far 
as we have gone?” 


The proper motion for acceptance 
was made without further discus- 
sion and the meeting adjourned. 
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How To Increase Loan Volume 


On Field Warehouse Receipts 


1. How to Establish a Loan Basis for the Commodity | 


When the commodity 
loan department of the 
Bank of America N. T. 
& S. A. was started over 
two years ago (in Feb- 
ruary, 1936) is was to 
be given a trial only in the northern 
division of the state. If it should be 
successful, the department would 
then be extended to the southern 
division. 

During the first 27 months, the 
volume has practically trebled in 
the northern division over the num- 
ber of commodity loans made before 
the special department was formed. 
This increase includes only loans 
over $5,000, secured by field ware- 
house receipts. The volume of loans 
secured by chattel mortgages, accept- 
ance credits secured by field ware- 
house receipts, and the large num- 
ber of loans under $5,000 secured 
by field warehouse receipts, have 
also shown a substantial expansion. 

Despite this increase in volume, 
no loss has been suffered by the bank 
in connection with field warehouse 
loans solicited, or followed, by the 
commodity loan department. 

The purpose of the department is 
to procure a greater volume of diver- 
sified commodity-secured loans, and 
to surround such loans with a maxi- 
mum degree of safety. The depart- 
ment is an administrative, as dis- 
tinguished from an operative, de- 
partment, acting in an advisory 
rather than a supervisory capacity. 
It represents the work which might 
be done by an active president of a 
small bank, or by the credit depart- 
ment of a larger bank, and not the 
work done by the loan officer. 
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This is the first of three articles in which the experience of 
the country’s fourth largest commercial bank is explained 
in a way to make the principles useful to a bank of any size. 


By IVAN R. BEAN 


Asst. Vice Pres. and Manager, Commodity Loan Dept. 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, Calif. 


Briefly, the functions of the de- 
partment are: 

1. To make statistical and prac- 
tical studies of each commodity, each 
study to be completed prior to the 
time the industry dealing in that 
commodity will be making its sea- 
sonal credit arrangements. 

2. To summarize the more impor- 
tant portions of this study, and to 
present this study to the general 
finance committee, together with a 
recommendation for a loan basis. 

3. To inform the credit officers of 
the branches, of this loan basis. 

4. To provide the branch credit 
officers with lists of companies han- 
dling such commodities in the terri- 
tory in which such branch is situ- 
ated. 

5. To assist loan officers in con- 
sidering the desirability of soliciting 
specific prospects, by studying the 
financial setup of such prospects, 
and obtaining information in the 
trade on their reputation. 

6. To prepare approved letters of 
solicitation to be signed and mailed 
by the branch manager. 

7. To follow and protect the loans 
after they are made, as well as to 
keep in constant touch with the out- 
look and price trend on commodities 
against which the loans have been 
made. 


8. To arrange for the sale of com- 
modities at the best figure possible, 
should the bank acquire the goods. 

As this is the first in a series of 


three articles, it will deal with the | 


theory of making a commodity loan 
and the study of the commodity 
prior to the time the loan is made. 





Subsequent articles will discuss “The | 


Technique of Making Field Ware- 


house Loans”, and “How to Protect | 


the Bank Against Possible Loss after 
the Loan is Made.” 


THEORY OF MAKING LOANS 


There is an old-fashioned, but 
very sound maxim in _ banking 
circles: “The best time to collect a 
loan is when it is made.” This 
means, of course, that if proper con- 
sideration is given the credit, and 
the security behind it, before the 
loan is made, and the loan is made 
on the right basis and carefully fol- 
lowed thereafter, it should then be 
collectible. 

What, then, is more important to 
determine in the case of a com- 


modity loan than the ability to sell 


the commodity if it should be ac- 
quired? Another principal consid- 
eration is the price obtainable at 
forced sale. 

The department has adopted a 
practice of communicating with sev- 


q S his system of loan development is one of the moat important items to be can- 


sidered by the policy execulines of Banks in this period of depleted loan portfolios. 
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eral large dealers in a commodity 
upon which a loan is being consid- 
ered. They are informed of the an- 
ticipated quantity and location of 
the goods, and asked how much they 
would pay for that amount of goods 
at that location. The figure thus 
obtained is frequently considered by 
us as the market value of the com- 
modity, and it is against that figure 
that the loan basis is established. 


ComMMopDITY LOAN CALENDAR 


Diversification in commodities 
against which loans are made, is 
extremely desirable. To procure the 
greatest diversification possible, 
accurate figures are obtained on the 
value and relative importance of 
the various commodities in Cali- 
fornia. 

The average banker who has not 
actively solicited this type of busi- 
ness in a systematic manner, is 
likely to think of field warehouse 
loans in terms of agricultural com- 
modities only, such as grain, beans, 
and corn. The experience of this 
bank, therefore, may be of some 
interest; for in the period since the 
commodity loan department was 
organized, profitable loans have 
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1933, JUNE 1934 JUNE 


been made on such commodities as 
lumber, oil, scrap metal, building 
materials, fertilizer, fish, oil, petro- 
leum products, gold concentrates, 
furs, hides, whiskey, and wool. 

Loans, of course, are made against 
purely agricultural products, the 
list including apples, nuts, cotton 
and its by-products, and dried fruit. 
Credit is also extended on cold stor- 
age items, such as chickens, eggs, 
turkeys, frozen fish, and butter. The 
larger commodity loans are secured 
by warehouse receipts on canned 
goods, wines, and brandies. 

The commodity loan calendar con- 
tains a list of commodities against 





The Three Articles In 
This Important Series 


1. How to establish a loan 
basis for the commodity. 


2. The technique of making 
field warehouse loans. 


3. How to protect the bank 
against possible loss after the 
loan is made. 
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which loans could be made, should 
a detailed study of each commodity - 
indicate that circumstances justify. 

The commodity loan calendar, al- 
though quite simple, is of consider- 
able value. It indicates the proper 
time to prepare statistical reports, 
so that the information will be avail- 
able when some firm in the industry 
requires financing. Such data, to be 
of practical value, should be thor- 
oughly up-to-date. Experience has 
shown that the best time to gather 
such a report is at least one month 
prior to the need for financing in 
the. industry. This allows ample 
time in which to approve the loan 
basis, and to pass the information 
on to the loan officers, preparatory 
to soliciting and making the loans. 


The: calendar consists of several 
sheets, depending upon the number 
of commodities listed on it. Head- 
ing each column, is the name of 
the commodity. There are cross 
columns representing the calendar 
months. A check mark in the com- 
modity column, at the point where 
it meets the commodity month 
column, indicates the time when the 
statistical survey should be made. 
The commodity calendar is inserted 
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Eight Steps In Preparing 
For Field Warehouse Loans 





(Designed to be used by a bank 
of any size.) 


1. Study each commodity to 
be used as collateral. 


2. Summarize the findings of 
this study and present this sum- 
mary and a recommendation for 
a loan basis to the board of direc- 
tors. 


3. Inform each loan officer of 
the loan basis authorized by the 
board. 


4. Provide loan officers with a 
list of prospective borrowers. 


5. Study specific prospects be- 
fore the loan applications are 
received to be in a position to 
solicit the desirable ones. 


6. Mail letters offering loans 
on warehoused goods to those 
concerns which are worthy of the 
credit extension. 


7. Set up facilities for keeping 
in constant touch with the price 
and market trend of the com- 
modities to be used as collateral. 


8. Arrange with suitable brok- 
ers for the prompt sale of any 
commodities if the bank should 
be forced to protect its interests 
in this way. 





in a loose-leaf book, which is always 
available for reference. 


STATISTICAL AND PRACTICAL SURVEY 


The analysis and research de- 
partment of the bank prepares the 
statistical survey at the request of 
the commodity loan department. 
Appropriate subdivisions are made 
in each survey, including such head- 
ings as industry background; pro- 
duction, consumption, and carry- 
over for a period of several years; 
extent of imports and exports; com- 
parative costs over a period of years, 
as well as market prices over the 
same period; marketing methods; 
hazards in warehousing the com- 
modity; and a list of sources from 
which the information is obtained. 

A member of the commodity loan 
department studies these statistical 
surveys, and summarizes the more 
important factors. He then commu- 
nicates with authorities in the indus- 
try and obtains practical opinions of 
current conditions affecting the in- 
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Commodity Loan Calendar 


Months to Review and Solicit Commodity Loans 
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Canned—Fresh 
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Apricots 











Cherries x 








Figs 








Peaches 








Pears 








Plums 








Prunes 








Raisins 









dustry, the probable market trend, 
and such other information as may 
be appropriate. All of this informa- 
tion is then condensed, and, based 
upon it, a recommendation is made 
to the general finance committee 
for a loan basis. This committee is 
composed of executive credit of- 
ficers, who establish credit policies 
and supervise the general loan oper- 
ations. 


Requirements that will afford the 
bank additional protection are also 
contained in this reeommendation— 
requirements such as insurance on 
unusual risks to which the com- 
modity may be subject. For ex- 
ample, coverage may be required 
against breakdown of cold storage 
equipment, where applicable. 

There is included in the report, 


(Continued on page 576) 
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Every Job Should Be Understudied | 


Here is an interesting policy which touches salary investment, 
employee efficiency, and public relations. If any reader has a 
different policy to suggest, the editors will be glad to learn of it. 


reason of large weekly pay rolls, 

end of the month activity, or 
similar causes, has always been 
with the commercial banks in indus- 
trial communities. In most cases, 
under these circumstances, banks 
have had to carry employees on 
their payrolls who are not necessary 
to ordinary requirements, thus not 
only increasing expenses, but re- 
quiring careful management in 
order that the surplus* employees 
may be used advantageously during 
the slacker periods. 

Under present conditions, with 
diminishing payroll activity and 
bank credits and debits moving 
downward, the problem of peak 
loads is diminishing. The inevi- 
table result is that many banks are 
finding themselves overmanned. The 
most obvious solution is to let the 
most recently hired employee go. 
Since very few new employees have 
been added to the average bank 
force since 1932, this move is likely 
to result in the dismissal of an em- 
ployee whose training has covered 
a five- or six-year period. 

Considerable thought should pre- 
cede the actual lay-off of any bank 
employee for the following reasons: 

1. The bank has an investment in 
any trained employee, which it 
should not write off without weigh- 


‘Ls problem of peak loads by 
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By DONALD B. SMITH 


Cashier, Firat National Bank, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


the value thereof. 

2. In the smaller cities, it is not the 
best of advertising to have an ex- 
employee looking for work, especi- 
ally if he can state that he was 
dismissed because work was slow 
at the bank. 

While necessity may over-balance 
either of the above considerations, 
it might be well to reduce the situ- 
aticiu to the equation: 

The employee work value—salary 

The employee work value + train- 
ing investment-+-community good 
will—salary or more confidence 

The first equation is fundamental 
and basic, without sentiment or 
abstract consideration of “out of the 
office” factors. 

The second equation is, of course, 
based on variables and cannot be 
reduced to dollars and cents. It has 
always seemed illogical to me that 
banks will spend thousand of dollars 
annually for newspaper or other 
advertising and at the same time 
give little or no consideration to 
intangible forces that create good 
will and confidence in their com- 
munities. 

To those bankers who wish to 


keep intact a well-trained office 
personnel, but who insist that there 
be no idleness or lost motion, I sub- 
mit a few suggestions. 

Every employee is, or should be, 
anxious to learn about the job just 
above him. Most employees, if given 
a chance, will eagerly respond to 
this oppportunity. For example, 
suppose there is a surplus of posting 
machine operators. The most 
promising of the group is with- 
drawn and apprenticed to the gen- 
eral bookkeeper—not for a day or a 
week, but for a training period of 
say sixty days. It is always under- 
stood that if there is any reason 
for his return to the bookkeeping 
department due to an increase of 
work, he will cheerfully help out. 
As the apprentice, he is slowly ac- 
climated and thoroughly instructed 
until he is a capable substitute for 
that position if the general book- 
keeper is out for sickness or on a 
vacation. He is given an opportunity 
to learn gradually and under no 
pressure. 
work, this fact is apparent when it 
makes no difference to anyone. 

A teller’s window which, due to 
slacking business, is not active, 
makes an ideal training ground 
where an ambitious clerk can, under 
supervision, learn about teller work 
without endangering the bank’s 


(Continued on page 557) 


Why It Is Often Unwise 
To Lay Off Employees 


1. The bank has an investment 
in any trained employee, which 
it should not write off without 
weighing the value thereof. 


2. In the smaller cities, it is not 
the best of advertising to have 
an ex-employee looking for work, 
especially if he can state that he 
was dismissed because work was 
slow at the bank. 


Rather than to dismiss her during the slack 
season, increase her value to the bank by 
training her, during that season, in other 
branches of the bank's work. 
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E DEPOSIT PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


y Of Systems In 100 Vaults 


W - Handling Customers 


The legal liability of the bank, and good will must both be considered in 
handling those who apply for service to the safe deposit vault attendant. 
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The managers of some 
large vaults in the city 
insist upon the attend- 
ant getting the signa- 
ture of everyone who 
applies for admission to 
a box, whether the applicant is 
known or not. This is a good system 
and quite necessary in large vaults. 

However, those who manage small 
vaults in connection with banks in 
smaller places often feel that it is 
an imposition to ask well-known 
customers to sign an entrance slip 
every time they visit their box. It 
is not safe to assume, however, that 
the only reason for having an 
entrance slip signed is to identify 
the person asking for admittance. 
There are many other reasons which 
make it quite important to have an 
authentic record of every admis- 
sion. 

This subject of admission records 
will be treated at greater length in 
another issue, but it is mentioned 
here to emphasize the fact that if 
admission tickets are asked for, cus- 
tomers must be made to understand 
the reason. 

An interesting example of the 
embarrassing situation that might 
arise was given by one bank in 
answering the questionnaire: 

A box was rented to a man and 
his wife in joint tenancy. The man 
put $300 in currency into the box 
on a certain date, and when he next 
visited his box, the currency was 
gone. The attendant sympathized 
with the man when he reported his 
loss, and told him that everything 
would be done to discover what had 
happened. 

“T can’t understand how anyone 
but you or your wife could have 
been admitted to this box,” said the 
attendant. “But if someone else was 
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admitted, the bank will certainly 
be responsible for your loss.” (The 
attendant was probably safe in say- 
ing this, because a court would have 
undoubtedly held the bank liable if 
the matter had not been satisfac- 
torily explained.) 

The attendant’s next step was to 
take the man to the file where the 
records of admission were kept, and 
let him watch while the attendant 
looked through the records. He 
found the record of an admission 
which had been granted to the wife, 
and bearing a date subsequent to 
the date when the money had been 
put into the box. 

The man said that he did not know 
that his wife had come to the vault. 
It turned out that she had removed 
the money for a purpose about 
which she had intended to tell her 
husband later on. 

The vault attendant would have 
been tremendously embarrassed and 
the bank might have lost the $300 
if it had not kept records to which 
it could refer, both for the facts of 
the episode and for proof that it 
was not guilty of negligence in 
granting access. 

Furthermore, had the attendant 
not taken a tactful, sympathetic 
attitude in the matter, the bank 
might have lost the customer’s good- 
will, for he would have felt antago- 
nistic and angry even though the 
bank was not in the wrong. 

It is so often a temptation to blame 
the customer at once, because, as a 
matter of fact, any complaint of this 
sort usually proves to be due to the 
customer’s own negligence. But 
when the attendant takes a sympa- 
thetic, helpful attitude, then the 
customer is willing to be convinced 
that something of which he is ignor- 
ant has happened—something of 


which the bank has an accurate 
record, and which will turn out to 
be perfectly legitimate and in 
accordance with his contract with 
the bank. 

As a matter of fact, there are not 
many cases in which a vault cus- 
tomer is displeased with his service. 
Most bank attendants are courteous, 
and losses occur infrequently. How- 
ever, there might be a serious situa- 
tion such as one reported by an Ohio 
bank. 

In this case, an old man came into 
the vault and removed $80,000 in 
bonds from his box. Instead of re- 
placing them in the box, as he had 
intended doing, he carelessly left 
them on the table in the booth, and 
departed. It so happened _ that, 
through some carelessness on the 
part of the attendants, the booth 
was not examined before a second 
customer entered it a few minutes 
later. 

The manager of the vault hap- 
pened to be out of the bank at the 
time, and on his way back, about a 
block from the bank, he met the 
second customer who had used the 
booth. This customer walked up to 
him and handed him the bonds! 

Here was an instance in which the 
manager might have forgotten to be 
diplomatic. He might have up- 
braided the customer for taking the 
bonds out of the bank. As a matter 
of fact, it is not known to this day 
just why the customer took them. 
Instead of asking for an explanation, 
the officer simply took the bonds 
back to the vault. There he con- 
sulted the records to see who had 
used the booth before the man who 
found the bonds, and:called up the 
rightful owner. 

It is important to study the follow- 
ing technique which was used by 
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the manager in talking with the cus- 
tomer. 

“Did you lose something out of 
your box?” he asked. 

The customer stoutly declared 
that he did not. 

“If you miss anything,” replied 
the safe deposit manager, “let me 
know; some things have been 
found.” 

Again the customer insisted that 
he had not lost anything. 

A few days later, he came into 
the vault and examined his box. He 
then admitted that he had left the 
bonds in the booth. The, manager 
produced the bonds which had been 
kept in one of the bank’s own vaults. 

In another case, a customer 
dropped a package containing $200 
in currency on the floor outside of 
the booth. While no one saw him 
drop it, the vault manager was quite 
sure he knew to whom it belonged. 
Instead of calling him and asking if 
he had dropped a package of $200 in 
bills, the manager asked him over 
the phone if he had lost anything 
out of his box. 

As in the other case, he too de- 
clared that he had lost nothing. Next 
time he came in, the manager asked 
him to examine the contents of his 
box carefully, to make sure that 
nothing was missing. Still he did 
not tell the customer what had been 
found. The customer again reported 
that he had not lost anything. 

This vault is in a large city, and 
has had experiences of this sort over 
a period of years. Some $3,000 is 
now in a special fund—money which 
has been left in the vault or dropped 
elsewhere in the bank, and never 
claimed. The bank keeps this money 
separate and keeps a record of each 
item found, so that if anyone should 
appear and prove loss, restitution 
could be made. 

There is an important technique 
in the handling of strangers. Now 
and then, a stranger will visit the 
wrong vault and ask for admission. 
One case is reported in which a 
woman entered a vault, signed an 
entrance card, and offered a key. 
The attendant looked for the signa- 
ture card but could find none. 

The attendant then referred the 
matter to the manager, who, when 
he looked at the key, realized that 
it would not open any box in his 
vault. He asked her if she could 
possibly be mistaken in the vault, 
and told her the name of the bank 
in which he thought a key of that 
type was used. 

“If you wish,” he said, “I will 
call that vault for you.” 

The woman, of course, was very 
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Six Rules For 
Handling Customers 


1. Do not tell a customer what 
has been found when asking 
him if he has missed something 
from his box. 


2. Be unusually courteous and 
sympathetic when a loss is re- 
ported. 


3. Show customers your record 
of access when any complaint is 
made. 


4. Do not accuse a customer 
of carelessness, even when you 
know that a loss is due to his 
own mistake. * 


5. Keep a sympathetic but firm 
attitude when dealing with 
strangers who apply for admis- 
sion to the vault. 


6. Give special attention to old 
people, but always keep their 
boxes in their sight when it is 


necessary to carry the boxes for 
them. 
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much embarrassed, but this kind 
and courteous treatment pleased 
her very much. She stated that her 
husband had their checking account 
in this bank, and she had assumed 
that the vault box was also there. 

“It ought to be here,” she said, 
“and I am going to suggest that we 
rent a box here.” 

Occasionally, a stranger will try 
to gain access to a box when he has 
no right to do so. In one case, a 
wayward son presented the key to 
his mother’s box and, through some 
mistake made by the vault attend- 
ant, was admitted to the box and 
removed a large sum of money. 


In this case, the bank was at fault, 
but the manager felt that the bank 
deserved some means of protection. 
Therefore, when the mother de- 
manded that the funds taken by her 
son be replaced by the bank, the 
manager said that while he felt that 
the bank was responsible and that 
it would replace the money, the son 
would have to be prosecuted. 


The manager was. thoroughly 
within legal rights when he made 
this statement, but the mother, of 
course, promptly asked that the 
matter be dropped, because she did 
not want her son _ prosecuted, 
although he had stolen money from 


her. The manager handled the mat- 
ter so well that the mother did not 
feel antagonistic toward the bank 
at all. 


One bank finds it important to 
assign one of the bank’s officers who 
ordinarily does not wait on vault 
customers, to give special assistance 
to old people who have boxes in the 
*vault, around the first of the month 
when they must come in to clip 
their coupons. The officer selected 
is one who is particularly sympa- 
thetic with elderly people, and he 
is told to use all the time necessary 
to make these customers feel that 
they are getting special treatment 
from the bank. 


He helps them take their boxes to - 


the booths and return them, but he 
is careful in doing this to walk 
always in front of the customer, so 
that the box will never be out of the 
customer’s sight, and he makes it a 
point to have the customer accom- 
pany him back to the vault and 
watch him replace the box. 


These precautions are highly im- 
portant. Ordinarily, it is better not 
to touch a customer’s box at all, but 
in the case of old people—especially 
elderly women—it is often courteous 
to carry it. This is safe only when 
the attendant takes care that he does 
not put the bank in a position in 
which it could be accused of liability 
for a loss. 


Sometimes these elderly people 


ask to have assistance in clipping . 


coupons. This help is given when 
requested, but every precaution is 
taken to avoid any possible liability. 

One bank has a police officer on 
duty at the vault, who gives special 
attention to older people so that they 
do not fall when ascending or de- 
scending the stairs, because the bank 
might be sued if injury were sus- 
tained on its premises. 

Very often, special requests are 
made which the bank cannot afford 
to comply with. If the bank is to 
dispose of the request gracefully, 
without angering the customer, the 
manager must explain very care- 
fully why the request cannot be 
granted. 

The vault box is perhaps the most 
personal connection each customer 
has with the bank; consequently, he 
is very susceptible to offense if any- 
thing about his box seems irregular. 
Much more care must be given to 
handling customers in just the right 
way when they are making use of 
safe deposit services than in con- 
nection with any other service of 
the bank. 
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Pointers On Detecting Forged Documents 


Some of the outstanding points of difference between two writings may 
be detected by anyone if he knows the simple rules described here. 









Just as bank employees 
may learn to detect 
evidences of fraudulent 
and forged signatures 
and handwriting on 
notes, checks and drafts, 
so may they learn of points of ob- 
servation which will help them to 
determine evidences of fraud in 
other documents, such as to the 
spuriousness of signatures, or the 
falsity of the date, and method of 
execution of the document itself. 
Mrs. Katharine Applegate Keeler, 
an authority on documentary evi- 
dence, who outlined methods of 
detecting forgery in a _ previous 
article in Bankers Monthly, has also 
assisted in preparing this article. 
Since many documents and wills 
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are written on the typewriter, a 
knowledge of means of identification 
of typewriting is essential. Mechan- 
ical writing is subject to fewer 
variables than handwriting, and is 
therefore simpler to identify. Habits 
of touch and speed differ for each 
operator. Similarly, no two ma- 
chines, no matter how standard 
they may be, ever produce exact 
duplicates in writing. Each has its 
own individual defects which will 
show up in the faces of the type— 
such as slant, the alignment, posi- 
tion, and imprint of the letters. 
Sears are also a common point of 
identification. Scars may show in 


Here is illustrated the 
process by which the 
date of typewritten 
matter may be deter- 
mined. In this specific 
case, the left-hand 
column of samples is 
from the first part of a 
contested will. The 
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» botha bill 


februa Februa 
absolfebrua 


court has admitted 
these samples as hav- 
ing been typed in 1928. 
The right-hand column 
contains samples from 
a clause of the will 
which plaintiff declares 
was inserted several 
years later. 

At the same 
another exhibit was 
prepared (see _ next 
page) showing samples 
of various known 
dates, from the ma- 
chine on which the 
will was typed. 

Since examination 
revealed that letters in 
both parts of the docu- 
ment (particularly the 
“b” and “e”) showed 
the same slight irregu- 
larities as the same 
letters in the “control” 
samples for 1928, it 
was possible to prove 
that the entire will was 

typed at one time. 


time, 
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any of a number of ways, the most 
common being a broken line or part 
of a letter. Thus an “e” or an “a” 
might not be entirely closed, the 
cross mark on a “t” might not be 
complete, or one of the feet on an 
“h” might be missing. Any such de- 
fects would give an immediate mark 
of identification to writing from a 
particular machine which could not 
be duplicated on any other. With 
this basis of identification it should 
be possible for bank employees to 
determine, in the case of two ques- 
tioned documents, whether both 
were written on the same typewriter. 

A document examiner will also do 
well to note the positions of letters 
in handling a document in which 
identity of the typewriter is in ques- 
tion. Usually, several letters may 
be out of their normal positions. 
They may be either to the left or 
right, above or below the normal 
line of writing, or tilted to the right 
or left. Or they may be “off feet” 
in any of a number of ways. They 
may be too heavy on any of the 
four corners and too light on the 
opposite corner, or too heavy on any 
of four sides and too light on the 
opposite side. 

Careful observation of such points 
will make it possible to detect in 
documents and wills instances of 
substitution on another machine. 
Difference in shading of the letters 
and type which depend on the 
amount of ink in the ribbon at the 
time of use, can also be a guide. 

It is an established fact that type- 
writers of different makes bear dif- 
ferently designed type faces and 
that manufacturers change the face 
of the type from time to time. These 
changes do not occur at very fre- 
quent or regular intervals and can 
be compared only by collecting and 
examining samples from new and 
old machines. These samples, how- 
ever, are most valuable as a means 
of “dating” writings. Thus the pres- 
ence of a 1932 type on a document 
dated 1928 is, of course, condemna- 
tion in itself. (See illustration) 
Checking, through the typewriter 
manufacturers, may often help to 
date a specific type. 
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Seven Steps In 
Document Examination 


1. Compare the letters in type- 
written matter with samples of 
writing from the machine pur- 
ported to have been used by 
placing them side by side under 
a reading glass. Compare the 
same letters in each sample. 


2. Compare the ink under a 
reading glass or microscope. 


3. Compare the paper stock 
itself by means of a glass. 


4. Note dissimilarities in pencil 
marks. 


5. Try to discover character- 
istics of the pen that was used. 


6. Examine erasures under a 
glass. 


7. In case of doubt, refer the 
evidence to a laboratory. 





Writing Materials 


Ink often plays an important role 
in the identity of a signature or in 
establishing the authenticity of a 
document. This is a common prob- 
lem for bankers who are faced with 
a claim that two signatures on a 
note, will, or other legal form, were 
written by the same person, at the 
same time, and by the same pen. 


Such identity can usually be 
established by comparing under 
good daylight with the aid of a 
comparison microscope certain basic 
features. A comparison microscope, 
which may be secured at almost any 
laboratory supply house, enables a 
person to examine two objects side 
by side through one eye piece. 


Basic points of identity to observe 
are such items as the basic color 
which will show up best in the wide 
lighter middle portion of a stroke. 
If the color in each signature is dif- 
ferent, naturally the ink is different. 
Such examination should also note 
the amount of sediment deposited in 
in the broad portion of the strokes, 
the type, of spread, and the absorp- 
tion of the ink. 


Other more delicate features of 
identity may be revealed in some ink 
strokes. The same ink appears dif- 
ferent when blotted and unblotted 
and where much or little of it has 
been deposited. It is important to 
remember that ink from the same 
bottle appears different as the bottle 
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is emptied or left unstopped and the 
ink undergoes chemical changes. 
Such an indication in writing in a 
note or document (which can usually 
be determined only through labora- 
tory tests) might indicate a differ- 
ence of time and period of writing. 


Individual identity of papers on 
which documents are written can 
seldom be established unless they 
are characterized by some highly 
individual feature. In the labora- 
tory, type of paper is usually estab- 
lished by reduction to ashes of por- 
tions of papers to be compared. An 
analysis of the ash by microscope is 
made. It is sometimes possible to 
establish the fact that two sheets of 
paper came from the same or differ- 
ent tablets or reams by comparison 
of irregularities in cut edges. Per- 
forations are also matched in order 
to establish the source. 


Differences of appearance, in color, 
or depth of typewriting may be 
accounted for by wear of the ribbon 
or by change in the number of sheets 
of paper or carbons under the orig- 
inal, or by differences in thickness 
of the writing papers. 


Pencil Marks 


Identity of pencil marks can some- 
times be established if the lead or 
wood makes a series of scratches. 
Usually absolute identification calls 
for laboratory assistance for com- 
parison of the relation between 
amounts of clay and graphite de- 
posited in two pieces of writing 
claimed to have been written by the 
same pencil. Laboratory tests can 
also determine the relative hardness 
or softness of lead and its relative 
blackness or grayness. Differences 
in widths of pencil lines cannot be 
taken as a criterion for comparison 
because, when a pencil is sharpened, 
it writes a finer line. 


Pen Identification 


Identity of a pen may be estab- 
lished if the pen in question is so 
defective as to be highly individual. 
General similarities such as width of 
line, size of nib points, presence or 
absence of nib points, and ink 
renewals from dipping the pen back 
into the bottle mean flexibility only 
in type of pen. Sometimes differ- 
ences in pressure in the writing will 
indicate that a different type of pen 
was used, but generally speaking, 
absolute identification of a pen, 
unless it has serious defects or out- 
standing characteristics such as an 
extremely broad point or extremely 
thin one, are impossible. 


(Continued on page 548) 
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Effective Men’s Store Management| R 


The clothing business is 
one of the most stable 
merchandising trades, 
and the merchant has 
always been a respected 
member of the commu- 
nity. Many a fortune has been made 
from the clothing store in smaller 
as well as in larger communities. 
Many a small clothing place has 
grown into a dominant department 
emporium. The May Department 
store in Cleveland started as a men’s 
store. Kaufman’s in Pittsburgh also 
began as a men’s shop. 


The competently managed stores 
came through the depression with 
flying colors. For instance, there is 
a comparatively large number of 
merchants on our books, who, 
though they had competitors failing 
all around them, went through that 
perilous period with a loss in only 
one or two years. The incompetent 
merchant and the under-capitalized 
shop were of course the most vul- 
nerable. However, the under-capi- 
talized stores which had been well 
managed otherwise yielded rather 
substantial dividends in liquidation, 
because their inventories were more 
salable. 


Generally speaking, there are four 





Because of the widespread distribution of men’s stores, this 
article will be of unusual benefit to most of our readers. 


types of men’s stores which sell 
clothing, furnishings, hats, and 
shoes: 1. stores catering to the work- 
ingman, selling work clothes and 
cheap merchandise; 2. chain stores; 
3. the fine shop; and 4. stores ap- 
pealing to the middle and upper 
price brackets. 


Workingman’‘s Store 


Of all the men’s stores, those 
catering to the working man, are 
the ones with the quickest turnover 
and the lowest markup, especially 
on work clothes. The stores in this 
group tend to be affected in a de- 
pression, and do not get the full 
benefit of a boom. On the other 
hand, their inventory is subject to 
the least fluctuation in style and 
price. 

If the price level remains the 
same, the chances are that the mer- 
chandise will remain at the same 
value for two or three years. The 
cost does not fluctuate widely be- 
cause: 

1. Labor is a comparatively small 
item in the cost. 

2. The manufacturing overhead is 
low. 

3. The goods are primarily the 
product of continuous manufacture. 


Good window illumination is highly important. 





Chain Stores 


There are a number of successful 
chains of men’s stores in operation 
today, most of which are manufac- 
turing retailers. The best examples 
are Richman’s, Bond’s, and How- 
ard’s. All of these sell lower-priced 
apparel and feature low price and 
wearing qualities rather than style 
or service. They have been success- 
ful enough so that some are now 
branching out further. 


The Fine Shop 


The fine shop sells expensive 
goods which appeal to those who 
want exclusive styles and fabric pat- 
terns. Prominent examples are 
Sulka’s in New York, Oviatt’s in 
Los Angeles, Bullock and Jones Co. 
in San Francisco, and Capper and 
Capper in Chicago. 

These stores properly belong on 
the fashionable merchandising 
street, or in a high grade office 
building. They require individual 
window displays and fine fixtures, 
but cannot afford to pay top rentals. 

Because style is a dominant factor 
in these stores, the value of the in- 
ventory fluctuates widely, thus 
creating a substantial hazard. Ac- 
cordingly, a considerably larger- 
than-average markup is required 
to offset the larger than average 
markdowns. 

These stores are usually built 
around a personality. Success or 
failure hinges upon the owner's 
ability to attract a large personal 
following, and to obtain the type of 
salesmen who can not only cater to 
this ultra trade, but who can de- 
velop a personal following of their 
own. 

The volume attained by this type 
of store tends to fluctuate very 
widely in accordance with business 
conditions. It is badly affected in a 
slump, and usually enjoys the full 
fruits of a boom. 

Those organizations which were 
not well financed proved very vul- 
nerable during the last depression. 
The proportion of well financed 
shops is less than in any of the other 
three groups. A large portion of the 
smaller stores live from hand to 
mouth, or on the liberal credit of 
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some manufacturer. 


General Men’s Store 


Stores appealing to the middle 
price buyers are in the majority. 
Examples are: Maurice L. Roths- 
child in Chicago, Roos Bros., Inc., in 
San Francisco, Godchaux in New 
Orleans, John David, Inc., in New 
York, E. M. Kahn and Co. in Dallas, 
Tex., Nebraska Clothing Company 
in Omaha, Mabley and Carew Co. in 
Cincinnati, Levy Brothers in Louis- 
ville, and Geo. Muse Clothing Co. in 
Atlanta. 

These stores require the best loca- 
tions with modern fronts and in- 
teriors. They require as manager 
one who is a good merchandise man, 
a competent promoter, and one who 
is influential in his community. 
They need adequate, well-selected 
stocks of currently-styled merchan- 
dise. In addition, they must have a 
coordinated promotional program, 
usually built around a number of 
nationally known brands, and an 
independently coordinated credit 
policy. This type of organization 
cannot be developed overnight. 
However, once it has been estab- 
lished, and its good will has been 
built up, it will weather almost any 
storm. 

With this background in mind, 
let us examine what technical infor- 
mation is required to measure the 
ability and success of men’s store 
management. 

1. Two balance sheets: One as of 
January 31, and the other as of 
July 31. In each instance, the stock 
should be at the lowest point of the 
half-year period. The reason: one 
season’s business has been com- 
pleted, and the next season’s trade 
hasn’t yet started. 

2. A detailed profit and loss state- 
ment. 

3. An actual aged analysis of ac- 
counts receivable; the division of 
sales as between cash and charge 
sales; a record of the total collected 
on accounts receivable during each 
of the last three months. 

These statements are to be pre- 
pared, of course, by an outside 
auditor. And, naturally, an effort 
should be made through the normal 
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line of questions to ascertain how 
correct the statements are, and 
whether all liabilities have been 
shown. A careful analysis of the 
figures submitted will readily dis- 
close whether or not the inventory 
and the accounts receivable have 
been correctly valued. 

While men are not nearly as 
fashion-conscious as women, and, 
therefore, the changes in vogue are 
more gradual and less radical, style 
is, nevertheless, an important fac- 
tor in the value of merchandise. 

There are a lot of theories as to 
where a style comes from, but I 
don’t believe anybody really knows. 
All of us create styles; some take 
and some don’t. 

A merchant should keep himself 
well-informed as to the trends indi- 
cated in style publications such as 
Esquire, Men’s Wear, and Apparel 
Arts, and the styles advocated by 
the leading houses in the industry. 
He learns by experience to choose 
those things which his trade will 
accept. Since all changes in fashion 
have been gradual, he must buy only 
a few items of a new style until he 
can learn what the demand is going 
to be. He should fill in his stock as 
the new vogue takes hold. 

Regardless of how strong the de- 





mand may be for any one style, the 
average merchant’s stock is pre- 
dominantly composed of merchan- 
dise that is conservative. He may 
feature and promote the radical 
items, but he knows that the bulk of 
his sales—unless he operates a shop 
catering to the style-conscious group 
—will be in the conservative cate- 
gory. He must keep in close touch 
with his customers. And when the 
sale of an item starts to fall off, he 
must act at once to reduce radically 
his advance purchases of that style. 

In furnishing goods and neckwear, 
the wide-awake merchant finds that 
it isn’t a good policy to keep on 
stocking an item until it goes out 
of vogue. Instead, he introduces a 
new style before the previous one 
has completely died. Greatest style 
losses occur in trying to push an 
item to the bitter end. Experience 
shows that style items must be sold 
during the current season, or else 
substantial markdowns have to be 
taken. Any retailer who carries 
a highly styled item at cost is de- 
ceiving himself, for the garment 
can’t be sold at that price the second 
season. 

When it becomes clear that prices 
are on the upturn, some buy more 
liberally and a few speculate. Very 


The sales force goes to school again. 
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The latest in headgear, attractively displayed. 


few of such speculations have 
yielded the profit anticipated. 
Changes in style, while not precip- 
itous, are sufficiently unpredictable 
to detract highly from the salability 
of merchandise purchased in the 
preceding year. Of course, there are 
some few stable items that are not 
affected, but they are almost always 
proportionately a minor part of such 
a purchase. 

A merchant must be careful to see 
that the proportion of the various 
sizes in his stock are the same as in 
his sales. The same thing is true of 
price lines. If 50% of the sales are 
made in $35 suits, then almost half 
of the stock should consist of this 
grade. When this ratio doesn’t 
exist, an inventory loss is likely to 
occur. 

A good inventory is not a con- 
glomeration of a lot of units. It isa 
correlated stock of goods purchased 
in furtherance of a merchandising 
plan. It must be so distributed in 
style, size, and type of merchandise 
that a satisfactory selection may be 
shown to the consumer. This assort- 
ment usually exists in a stock that 
is purchased from a comparatively 
small number of manufacturers. 
When the merchant purchases small 
lots from a large number of manu- 
facturers, his stock is always 
“broken.” Such a stock is difficult 
to merchandise successfully and has 
a much lower liquidation value. 
Concentration of purchases from the 
nationally known manufacturers 
generally makes for easier and more 
profitable selling, because the mer- 
chandise is “standard” and makes 
inventory valuations more stable. 

The sale of special summer cloth- 
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ing, overcoats, topcoats, and sports 
coats, is influenced by the weather. 
Hence, buying habits are more 
closely correlated to the weather 
than to the date. When it gets hot 
early in the spring, a long and prof- 
itable summer clothing business— 


but a shorter, less profitable wool 
clothing business—may be expected. 

When we have a cool spring, the 
sale of wool spring goods is some- 
what better, but the sale of sum- 
mer goods is adversely affected. 
Unfortunately, the consumer is in 
the habit of purchasing summer 
goods at sale prices at the end of 
July. It is, therefore, difficult to get 
many to pay regular prices for 
summer goods if the season opens 
late. The same thing is true of over- 
coats, topcoats, bathing suits, and 
so on. 

The accountant says that the 
inventory should be valued at cost 
or market, whichever is_ lower. 
Despite this, the average merchant 
is inclined to rate his inventory at 
cost, and not make the proper allow- 
ance for decline in price levels, or 
the reduction in value due to the 
style factor. The generally accepted 
procedure for evaluating an inven- 
tory is to take it at the retail sale 
price prevailing at the semi-annual 
clearance—and deduct from that 
price, the normal mark-on percent- 
age. This figure is approximately 
40%. 

In studying the merchant’s finan- 





Policies That Insure Success For Men’s Stores 


1. They initiate adequate and modern merchandising controls. 
a. They systematize purchase budgets. 
b. They set up unit controls by commodities, sizes, and price 
lines showing sales, purchases, and inventory. 


2. They make a thorough investigation of the risk, and see that 
there is a definite understanding of payment at the time of sale. 
They follow a persistent, methodical, but courteous collection 


routine. 


3. They adhere to a carefully prepared purchase budget. 
a. They institute a well-coordinated promotional campaign. 
b. They dispose of old stocks regularly and avoid pushing 


an item to the bitter end. 


c. They maintain complete control of expenses. 


4. They coordinate effective and artistic showing of merchan- 
dise in windows with other promotional activities. 
a. They create adequate window displays. 
b. They arrange stocks for convenience in selling, and with 
an eye to suggesting additional purchases. 
c. They always keep their stock in order, and their store 


spick and span. 


5. They prepare an outline of their selling and promotional 
activities to correlate the promotional scheme with delivery. 


6. They make sure that ample working capital will remain 
after investment is made in fixed assets. 


7. They keep in close touch with current conditions and new 
developments, and are well-informed as to the trends indicated 
in their trade publications, and the styles advocated by the lead- 


ing houses in the industry. 
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cial record, the vigilant loan officer 
bears in mind the fact that the mer- 
chandise of a properly conducted 
retail clothing business turns over 
at a specified rate per year. If the 
required turnover is not achieved— 
as disclosed by an analysis of the 
figures in a business that has been 
established more than three years— 
the inventory is not properly valued. 

You may be sure that it will not 
yield the amount shown on the 
balance sheet during the regular 
course of business. The reason I 
make this statement so positively is 
that the only true value, of goods 
is what the consumer will pay. 


As previously indicated, the rough 
test of inventory values is turnover. 
If the volume of a business runs 
from $60,000 to $100,000, the stock 
should turn twice. If the volume is 
between $100,000 and $200,000, the 
turnover should be two-and-one- 
half times. And if the volume is 
between $200,000 and $500,000, the 
turnover should be at least three 
times. 

These rates of turnover are not 
“goal” figures, but they are the 
results obtained by the average 
good merchant. The exceptional 





operators do considerably better. If 
the inventory is turned once in a 
year, the chances are that the stock 
is not worth much more than 60 
cents on the dollar. If it is turned 
one and one-half times a year, it 
isn’t worth much over 80 cents on 





Hazards Which Develop When Policies Are Neglected 


1. Losses on inventory from: 


a. Changes in style, and obsolescence. 


b. Unseasonable weather. 
c. Decline in price levels. 


d. Lack of balance as to selection, size scale, and price lines. 


2. Losses in accounts receivable from careless investigation of 


the credit buyers. 


3. Losses in operations from: 
a. Lack of proper mark-on. 
b. Too great markdowns. 
c. Insufficient turnover. 

d. Excessive expenses. 


4. Losses traceable to improper arrangement and display of 


merchandise, which result from: 


a. Ineffective window displays. 
b. Unattractive interior displays. 
c. Inefficient arrangement and coordination of stocks. 


d. Poor housekeeping. 


5. Losses attributable to poor promotion and sales activities. 


6. Losses derived from using needed working capital to pur- 


chase fixed assets. 


7. Losses resulting from failure to keep pace with the times, 
and the facilities of other stores in the community. 
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A modern, efficiently designed sales room. 


the dollar. These values, of course, 


are for a “going business” and 
wouldn’t be obtained in forced 
liquidation. 


The liquidating value depends 
upon the type of liquidation, the 
position of the store in the commu- 
nity, the current condition of the 
community, and the trend of prices. 
Given average conditions, a well- 
established store may be liquidated 
at retail by a specialist, so that it 
will yield very nearly its going 
value. 


On the other hand, if the stock is. 


moved out of the store and sold 
somewhere else, it will not bring 
more than 75 cents on the dollar of 
a going business value. Naturally, 
the man who buys the inventory 
has to see a substantial profit for 
himself in operation. If the liquida- 
tion is handled by incompetent or 
disinterested persons, the yield may 
well be only 50% to 60% of the 
going business value. From this, 
you may judge the security of an 
inventory for a loan. 


Credit Granting 


Most retail men’s stores have 
found it desirable to grant credit to 
the consumer. Normally, the charge 
customer is highly desirable, for he 
becomes anchored to the store, and 
forms the backbone of the business. 
Accordingly, charges total 50% to 
75% of the volume of the average 
store. 

Some merchants are still selling 
on a strictly cash basis, but the vast 
majority (including the chain 
stores) now grant credit. There are 
four different credit plans in gen- 


eral use. (Continued on next page) 
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1. The orthodox charge account 
calling for settlement usually in 
30 or 60 days. 

2. The ten-pay plan, which 
usually calls for a down payment 
of 20%, followed by 10 equal week- 
ly payments. It’s customary for a 
customer to sign a note. 

3. The 90-day plan, which does 
not necessarily require a down pay- 
ment—though one is usually secured. 
It calls for three equal monthly pay- 
ments. 

4. Installment credits, which call 
for a small down payment with the 
balance divided into equal weekly 
payments running from six months 
to a year. 

The losses on the installment busi- 
ness are considerably greater than 
on the other three types. In normal 
times, it is customary to set up a 
reserve of as much as 10% for 
losses. And during the depression, 
15% was not an excessive charge. 
In addition, the collection machinery 
must be more thoroughly organized, 
and a rigid, ruthless routine relig- 
iously administered. As a result of 
these costs alone, the markup of 
gross profit in this business must be 
materially greater than in those 
referred to previously. It is not 
uncommon to secure a 60% markon 
in this field. 

The clothing merchant has carried 
30- to 60-day accounts for many 
years. The 10-pay account came 
into being in the early twenties, and 
the 90-day accounts during the last 
four years. The latter two accounts 
were created because the clothing 
merchant wished to compete on a 
more favorable basis for the con- 
sumer’s dollar with the numerous 
commodities purchased on payments, 
such as automobiles, radios, furni- 
ture, and so on. It was hoped that 
this plan would stimulate purchas- 
ing, encourage the consumer to buy 
higher priced merchandise, and 
provide a regular program for the 
liquidation of his account. 

Where these plans—the 10-pay 
and three-month—have been prop- 
erly administered, the accounts have 
stood the test of the depression al- 
most as well as the orthodox 30- 
day charge accounts. When they 
were poorly or loosely administered, 
the losses were very large, even in 
good times. 

The loan officer should bear in 
mind that there is some variance in 
collection rates in accordance with 
the size of the shop, the type of com- 
munity, and that part of the country 
in which it is located. The larger 
the establishment, the more favor- 
able are its credit facilities, and the 
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better should be its rate of collec- 
tions, and the smaller should be its 
losses. 

Normally, the auditor sets up a 
reserve for bad debts by using the 
following formula: 

1. Accounts less than 60 days 

old—no reserve. 

2. Accounts 60 days to 6 months 

—20%. 
3. Accounts 6 months to 1 year 
50%. 

4. Accounts over 1 year—100%. 

The big question, of course, is: 
How are we to tell whether or not 
the credits have been properly han- 
dled? As previously pointed out, 
the best index is an age report of 
accounts receivable. Such a report 
should indicate that at least 60% of 
the accounts are sales within the 
past 60 days. Credits for merchan- 
dise sold more than six months 
previously should not exceed 20%. 

Another way of checking up is to 
get the percentage of the accounts 
outstanding at the beginning of the 
month which were collected during 
the month. This percentage should 
be not less than 40%. Putting it 
another way, collections on accounts 
receivable for three consecutive 
months should be more than the 
balance outstanding at the begin- 
ning of that period. 

Where none of these indexes is 
available, the balance of the ac- 
counts receivable may be divided 
into the total charge sales for the 
year. If the quotient is four, the 
accounts are average ones for a go- 
ing business, and liquidate out in 
the normal course of operations at 
better than 95%. If, on the other 
hand, the quotient is three, then 
those accounts are not worth much 
more than 80 cents on the dollar to 
a going business; if the quotient is 
two, not more than 60 cents. Of 
course, these valuations will not 
hold in liquidation. For some reason 
or other, it is particularly difficult 
to collect accounts after a store has 
closed its doors. I should say that 
the accounts of a closed store will 
bring about 75% or 80% of the 
figures previously given. 

It is the function of the manage- 
ment to originate the policies of the 
business and to so guide and control 
the operations that the store will 
build for itself a reputation for fair 
dealing, honest merchandise, and 
legitimate prices. Failure to build 
such good will in the community 
may defeat any other achievement 
of the management and doom the 
store. 

The successful merchant analyzes 
his sales for the same season in the 





preceding year, takes into considera- 
tion the possibilities of the coming 
season, and estimates his probable 
sales of units by commodities and 
price lines. Based upon these prob- 
able sales, he lays out a purchase 
budget. Consideration, of course, 
must be given to whether the carry- 
over stock is heavy or light. 

The good merchant never pur- 
chases the entire season’s sales in 
advance. Accordingly, if there is a 
radical change in economic condi- 
tions, he does not suffer a tremen- 
dous loss. 

Normally, the merchandise man’s 
job doesn’t end with the buying of 
the goods. The goods must be sold 
at a profit. Therefore, when the pur- 
chases are made, he prepares an 
outline of his selling and promo- 
tional activities to correlate the pro- 
motional scheme with delivery. 
Advertising materials, such as book- 
lets, mailing pieces, folders, window 
trims, and the like, are procured or 
contracted for when the merchan- 
dise is selected. 


The success of the promotional 
scheme depends largely upon this 
timing. Needless to say, the larger 
stores go to great lengths in order to 
put over a promotion. They may 
spend large sums for window trims, 
decorate the interiors of their estab- 
lishments with banners, or have the 
sales people wear descriptive but- 
tons exploiting an idea, and so on. 
They may have their sales people 
telephone customers. The sale itself 
is the culmination of this carefully 
prepared and dynamically presented 
sales appeal. 


Arrangement Of Stock 


Experience proved that a store 
catering to the middle and upper 
price customers (not the exclusive 
shop) must have the largest part of 
its stock available not only to the 
eye, but to the hand. 


However, arrangement of the 
stock is the all-important detail, and 
is not to be given secondary con- 
sideration. The principle is to make 
it convenient both for the customer 
and the salesman. Items which cus- 
tomers commonly purchase together, 
should be displayed near each other. 
As a rule, a good merchant is a good 
stock keeper. His stocks are prop- 
erly arranged—they are clean and 
they look fresh. They are all readily 
available for showing and for sale. 
If this isn’t so—not only are sales 
lost, but there is a substantial depre- 
ciation in the value of the merchan- 
dise itself. 


Lighting is of vital importance 
(Continued on page 550) 
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By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


The insurance program of a men’s 
store is not as complicated from a 
banker’s viewpoint, as the insurance 
needs of certain industries. Never- 
theless, it is most important that 
the application of such insurance as 
is needed is carried out competently 
and accurately, for the omission of 
some important item can leave the 
store exposed to financial threats 
which could impair bank credit. 

If the dealer does not own the 
building he occupies, it is well to 
investigate to determine whether 
the improvements and betterments 
installed in the building by the 
dealer are insured. Sometimes the 
owner of the building carries such 
insurance. At other times, the build- 
ing lease forces this responsibility 
onto the management, and occasion- 
ally these improvements are insured 
jointly. 

Leasehold insurance is mentioned, 
and should be had if the clothing 
store owner possesses a long-term 
lease at low rental. Such insurance 
would reimburse him if a fire or 
allied hazard caused the lease to be 
cancelled, and the clothing store 
dealer was obliged to lease premises 
elsewhere at a higher price, in keep- 
ing with the existing real estate 
market. 

All forms of burglary insurance 
are important, also check forgery, 
and the bonding of employees. All 
liability insurance covering delivery 
cars should be carefully checked; 
and particularly if employees use 
their own automobiles in emer- 
gencies. 

As you are assisting to finance the 
acquisition of susceptible stock, you 
would be interested in having such 
stock insured against loss by fire, 
sprinkler leakage, water damage, 
explosion, riot and theft. 

Malicious damage is mentioned to 
be used if there is a possibility of 
labor difficulties among garment 
workers, as it is easy to destroy 
large quantities of clothing, includ- 
ing rain coats, with acid. 

Rain insurance is purchased only 
in a limited manner, but some 
clothing store dealers do insure their 
earnings in connection with large 
special sales which might not suc- 
ceed if the day set should be a 
rainy one. 
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Insurable Hazards Of Men’s Stores 


Protection Given A Clothing Store By Each 


This is a check list. 


Type Of Insurance 


Few if any clothing stores will require all of these coverages. This list should be the 


basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the 
insurance needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate 


policies. 


Name of Insurance 


All-risk public liability 


Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Betterments and improve- 
ments clause (on fire 
policy) 


Business accident 


Business life 


Contractual liability 
Deferred payment 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (on fire 
policy) 

Fidelity bond 

Fire 

Forgery bond 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 
Leasehold 


Malicious damage 
Merchandise floater 


Messenger robbery 


Neon sign 

Parcel post 
Paymaster robbery 
Plate glass 

Rain 

Safe burglary 


Steam boiler 
Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Bodily injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured, for 
which the insured is liable (including defense and payment of all legal 
and first aid expense) except injury or death ca by a vehicle of the 
insured. 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 


collision. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to the 


property of others. 


Damage to equipment and other devices which a tenant adds to a 
rented building. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for dis- 
memberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 


a personal beneficiary). 


Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 


be held liable. 


Damage or total loss of merchandise sold on the deferred payment 


plan if caused by fire or transportation hazards. 


Demag by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
and oil burner smudge. 


The dishonesty of employees of the insured. 


Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property illegally. . 


Bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused by an auto- 
mobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not owned by him. 


Forcible possession of personal property being taken within the 
premises of the insured. 


A lease being terminated by a fire or other destructive element. 


Vandalism or wilful physical injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insured. 


Damage to or total loss, oy fire or transportation hazards, of 
, sent on a 


merchandise leased, loaned, ren proval, or sold on the 
installment plan, while merchandise is in the hands of customers and 
not yet fully paid for. 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 


omen 3 or destruction of a named neon sign, caused by certain named 
ha. be 


Damage or total loss of goods while in transit as parcel post, registered, 


or unregistered mail. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 


distributing wages. 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The 
glass is usually replaced, rather than a money payment being made.) 


Rain, snow, sleet, or hail reducing the income from a public event, 
such as a sale held by the insured store. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 


injury occurs. 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
ted for 


caused by an automobile trailer owned by or opera e insured. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 


overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 


the employer to pay. 
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Make Customers Proud 


Of Their Credit Rating 


The loan officer has a better opportunity to build good will for 
a bank than has any special public relations officer—and here 
is a definite policy for taking advantage of the opportunity, 


numerous articles written in 

every banking publication lately 
on the subject of personal loan de- 
partments, profits on small loans, 
operating details, and credit prin- 
ciples, it would be fair to assume 
that at least it is an interesting topic 
and fast becoming a most popular 
one. 

As our bank caters primarily to 
individuals and confines itself to 
amortization loans and discounts, it 
is naturally interesting to read the 
varying opinions of bank officers 
who are entering this phase of 
banking either wholeheartedly or, 
in some instances, in a rather re- 
served manner. 

Our bank has the second largest 
total outstanding portfolio of loans 
of any bank of any kind in the state. 
Our outstandings are exceeded only 
by a commercial bank having over 
two and a half times our total re- 
sources. This fact leads us to believe 
that there is a natural demand for 
loans to individuals with a resulting 
satisfactory’ profit for service ren- 
dered. We believe, firmly and 
sincerely, that credit extension 
should be handled by banks as much 


I ONE were to judge by the 
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as is possible. We try to see to it 
that our own customers do all of 
their borrowing from this bank. 

What is meant by this statement 
is that whether an individual needs 
funds for previous expenditures or 
contemplates the purchase of an 
automobile, refrigerator, heating 
plant, or what not, we want to 
supply him with the funds to pay 
cash for it and not allow some out- 
side finance company to lend him 
the money. 

We have total deposits of $17,- 
000,000 and outstanding loans of 
$15,000,000, a high ratio at any time, 
but in these days an unusually full 
line of loans related to deposits. Of 
our $17,000,000 in deposits, all but 
$2,000,000 are time deposits. Hence 
our amortization loans, with a con- 
stant inflow of over a million dollars 
a month, added to the fact that we 
carry a minimum of $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 in cash and $1,500,000 in 
short-term governments gives us 
ample liquidity. 

A frequent explanation of our 
high percentage of loans to deposits 
given by those outside of our bank 
is that we take loans that average 
banks would not care to accept. 


By ANTON C. ADAMS 


Vice President and Cashier, The Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


But a loss record from 1922 through 
1933 of 14 of 1% (a reserve which 
is set up on every loan made) and 
less than %4, of 1% from January, 
1934 to date indicates that there is 
no loss experience above our estab- 
lished reserves. This has not been 
the general rule in all banks. 
Obviously, there must be some 
reason why the public pays our 
interest rate for amortization loans 
—which is in excess of the rate 
usually charged for 30- 60- and 90- 
day loans. We are not getting loans 
by cutting interest rates nor are we 
meeting the rates offered by other 
banks newly entered in this field. 
Our own explanation is as follows: 
We naturally do business with a 
great many people, who, for years 
previous, have been bank customers. 
We are alert to find out their reason 
for coming to our bank. There are 
a number of reasons given, some 
entirely superfluous, but the larger 
percentage lead us to believe that 
(Continued on page 550 


The Three Big Benefits 


1. 88% of this bank's deposits 
are in loans as a result of the 
policy explained here. 

2. Losses are less than the 
reserve set up for loan losses. 

3. Borrowers pay a higher loan 
rate than they would pay at 
other banks. 

—And all these benefits arise 
from the policy of making bor- 
rowers understand their credit 
standing with the bank. 


Don't let important customers be shunted 
off to some junior clerk. Their loan 
problems are entitled to the serious 
attention of a senior executive. 
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Directors Help Get Trust Accounts 


- 


This bank has a successful plan whereby it gets a great amount of new bus- 
iness through directors. The plan may be adopted by a bank of any size. 


important part 
which my be played by 
bank directors in devel- 
oping new business pos- 
sibilities is well illus- 
trated by our experience. 
We have found the directors, as a 
body and as individuals, particu- 
larly helpful in contacting pros- 
pects for trust services and cooper- 
ating generally with the bank’s trust 
department in connection with im- 
portant trust transactions. 

How helpful this cooperation has 
been is indicated by the fact that 
many, if not the majority, of the 
more important trust department 
contacts have been obtained through 
the good offices of individual direc- 
tors. They have interested them- 
selves in the highly specialized serv- 
ices of the trust department to the 
extent of actually going out to solicit 
prospective business. 

However, since the members of 
the bank’s board of directors are 
men experienced in business and 
finance, it is to be expected that they 
are limited as to the time and effort 
they can devote to strictly promo- 
tional activities, such as interesting 
their friends and business associates 
in the various types of trust service, 
and—another important activity in 
which directors are greatly con- 
cerned—opening up avenues for 
profitable loans. 

The regular meetings afford the 
most favorable opportunity to ac- 
quaint the directors with the oper- 
ations of the various departments in 
the bank, and to suggest ways and 
means in which they can be helpful 
to these departments. Aside from 
the discussion of routine matters, it 
is frequently desirable to dramatize 
the operation of a specific depart- 
ment so as to interest the individual 
directors in certain detailed opera- 
tions which ordinarily would escape 
their attention, an understanding of 
which is essential to the rendering 
of their cooperation to that depart- 
ment. 

In an effort to make each board 
member more trust conscious, this 
bank has used the novel idea of 
arranging that, occasionally, the 
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By G. W. DAVIS 


Vice Pres. and Trust Officer, Beverly Hills National 
Bank and Trust Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors be held in the trust de- 
partment. Aside from the oppor- 
tunity of contact with the trust of- 
ficers, the directors have an oppor- 
tunity to get behind the scenes of a 
modern trust department, to inspect 
the equipment and to familiarize 
themselves with the methodical 
organization necessary in order to 
render a high type of service to 
clients. 


The trust officers have an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the directors with 
many human interest stories con- 
cerning the aid and advice which 
are given to the many trust benefi- 
ciaries. Through personal contact 
the directors usually obtain a pic- 
ture of the practical operation of the 
trust department which they cannot 
ordinarily obtain by reading routine 
reports and statements. For one 
thing, the directors are familiarized 
with the fees which the trust depart- 
ment gets for its various services. 
They are able to conclude: first, 





How The Directors Work 


1. At each meeting of the 
board, the work of one depart- 
ment of the bank is fully dis- 
cussed. 


2. Occasionally, the meeting 
of the board is held in the depart- 
ment to be studied. 


3. A trust committee of the 
board considers all trust assets 
for possible changes, every 
month. 


4. Individual directors often 
help to manage certain proper- 
ties in the estates handled by the 
trust department. 


5. They pave the way for trust 
solicitors. 


that the fees that are charged are 
very reasonable for the _ great 
amount of services which the trust 
department gives, and second, that 
on a substantial volume of trust 
business, the fees produce an earn- 
ing for the bank which goes a long - 
way in paying salaries, overhead 
and dividends. 

Such meetings are of value, be- 
cause, in addition to giving direc- 
tors needed information about the 
practical operation of the depart- 
ment, be it the trust or any other 
important department in the bank, 
they are made to feel that they par- 
ticipate in the actual operation of 
that department. Every director of 
a bank hesitates to be a rubber- 
stamp director; and if a director can 
be made to feel that he is helping 
the bank get additional business, 
then he realizes that he is actually 
part of the institution. 

The extent of the directors’ par- 
ticipation in the operation of the 
trust department is further indicated 
by referring briefly to the work of’ 
the bank’s Trust Committee. This 
committee consists of a few of the 
directors who are vitally interested 
in trust service, in addition to some 
trust officers. The committee keeps 
a careful record of all transactions 
in connection with various trusts. 
It must approve sales of real estate, 
sales of stocks and bonds, sales of 
miscellaneous property, purchases 
of investments, exchanges and ex- 
tensions, of mortgage notes. The 
minutes of the trust meetings, which 
are held twice weekly, are then read 
in full at the monthly meetings of 
the board of directors. 

In this manner, each director of 
the bank is made familiar with every 
trust that has had any kind of an 
official transaction during the month. 

In addition to the transactions 
that have been mentioned, govern- 
mental regulations now require that, 
at least once each year, each trust 
must be reviewed by the Trust In- 
vestment Committee. At these trust 
reviews, we make it a practice to 
have in the hands of each member 
of the committee a list of all of the 


(Continued on page 561) 
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Installment Loans Quickly Handled 


So many banks have found collections easier when a monthly 
payment plan is used that this routine will have a wide appli- 
cation. It saves many hours a month for this Oregon bank. 


Prior to 1933-1934 in- 
stallment loans created 
no problems of handling. 
Those in our bank were 
cared for through our 
note department the 
same as other notes, and the regular 
bookkeeping force carried on with- 
out any loss of time. When the ad- 
vertising of FHA loans appeared, 
the volume of installment loans in- 
creased to such an extent that they 
could no longer be handled as regu- 
ular commercial accounts and then 
we created our installment loan de- 
partment. 

However, the creation of this de- 
partment did not at once solve the 
difficulties connected with the han- 
dling of the many details which go 
with installment loans. It did con- 
centrate the multitude of small ac- 
counts where they could be cared 
for with the minimum of time and 
trouble at the moment, but there 
was still time lost between the win- 
dow and the ledgers, loose sheets 
were replaced in the wrong places 
by even the most experienced, and 
there was nothing to tell the book- 
keepers when a sheet was taken out 
for some inspection. 

We provided plenty of employees 
to carry out the work of the depart- 
ment, but the bookkeeping, filing, 
and window work for these thou- 
sands of small accounts still seemed 
to be of tremendous proportions. 
Surely, somewhere, somehow, there 
must be some better plan for han- 
dling the records of these new 
accounts! 

I inquired, but all my inquiries 
were fruitless. No one had yet had 
time to do research towards increas- 





ing the office efficiency involved in 
caring for this new business which 
had bloomed overnight on the finan- 
cial horizon. 

I had made a few sketches, myself, 
of new forms which I thought might 
tend to this end when a salesman of 
a company manufacturing visible 
files called on me.. As far as I know, 
these files had never been used in 
this particular respect and certainly 
not on the west coast here for in- 
stallment loan accounts. 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted his 
sales talk, while my thoughts flew 
ahead to the problem which had 
been bothering me for months as the 
installment loan accounts accumu- 
lated. “I believe you’ve got some- 
thing! It just occurs to me....” and 
I touched on the highlights of the 
system we were then using and the 
ways that I felt it could be changed. 
It seemed to me that he might have 
just the thing we needed, or at least 
a plan or system which could be 
adapted to our use. 

In the first place, our installment 
loans are roughly divided into five 
or six classifications, such as per- 
sonal loans, automobile loans, Fed- 
eral Housing or property improve- 
ment loans, equipment appliance 
contracts for dealers, and so on. The 
average amount is $200, although 
the range is from $50 to $1,000, pay- 
able in 12 equal _ installments, 
usually, with a 5% discount and 
generally requiring two co-makers. 

Upon receipt of the application, we 
check the borrower’s credit state- 
ment to see that he meets the credit 
requirements, that he is steadily em- 
ployed or has a regular income, and 
that he has a good credit record. A 


blanket insurance policy is required 
on personal loans which protect the 
co-maker in case of death or other 
unforeseen happening. 

On the property improvement 
loans which succeeded those known 
as Title 1, we are interested in the 
steady employment of the applicant 
and his equity in the property and 
we require that the proceeds of the 
loan be used for improvement of the 
property involved. The time here 
runs from one to three years, al- 
though most loans of this nature are 
paid in 25 to 26 months; the aver- 
age amount is around $300. 

The automobile loans include both 
new and used cars, although none of 
the latter over 4 years old are taken. 
At least one-third must be paid on 
the new machines, and we require 
50% paid on the used cars, which 
also have to be appraised before a 
loan is granted with a 5% discount. 
Used car loans are to be repaid in 


‘12 months. On new cars requiring 


at least a third down-payment, the 
balance is extended to not more than 
18 months, with a 4% discount rate. 
These loans also require automobile 
insurance for fire, theft, and $25 
deductible. Needless to say, the car 
loan applicant is as carefully checked 
as any of the others. 

The equipment appliance loans are 
made to individuals through dealers 
with the indorsement of the dealers, 
and include not only household 
equipment, but certain types of shop 
appliances, etc. Here, the time limit 
is 24 months, generally, and there 
must be a 10% down payment on 
the purchase and 10% from the 
dealer as a reserve. Upon 70 days’ or 
more delinquency, the dealer takes 


This tickler-heading, in a transparent frame, is the visible index. When the ledger sheet is “out”, the black square shows up as a dot 
through the opening of the next heading. Covering slides also conceal the days and months not needed to show expiration. 
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By WILLIAM P. CHOATE 


Asst. Cashier, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


Ledger sheets for the various types of 
loans are printed on differently colored 


paper stock, for quick identification. 


the paper off our hands. 

At the close of 1937, we had 
slightly better than 6,200 of these 
accounts, so it can be readily under- 
stood that to list all of the data, do 
all the posting of monthly payments, 
send notices of payments due and of 
delinquencies, keep our credit infor- 
mation up to date, and do the thou- 
sand and one other small details 
concerned with the handling of the 
small loans which made up this 
volume, was a task of no small pro- 
portions under any system. It re- 
quired an abundance of time and 
effort under the one which was an 
outgrowth of that used with com- 
mercial paper. 

That was the situation for which 
I was seeking a remedy when the 
salesman dropped in. His call was a 
routine one about other office sup- 
plies; as far as either of us knew the 
visible file had never been employed 
in this branch of banking in the 
northwest. 

We considered the problem from 
every angle and checked everything 
which we felt might come up. If the 
change went into effect and proved 
a cumbersome expense instead of 
the remedy we were after—well, we 
had to be just as reasonably sure as 
we could. You can’t break up the 
routine of handling between six and 
seven thousand accounts for a whim! 

When everything was ready, we 
installed the new system in May, 
1937, and the period of operation 
from there until January 1, 1938, 
was more than gratifying. Some of 
the benefits obtained in the saving 
of time and money are easily seen 
in the following resumé: 

The new system comprises a ver- 
tical, visible, alphabetical file, with 
the name, type of loan, and due date 
all in plain sight. There is one cen- 
tral index. It is impossible to re- 
move a sheet from the case without 
everyone passing by being aware of 
the fact, as a little black dot shows 
up on the file until the missing ac- 
count is returned. 

Under the old plan, we used an 
extensive tickler idea and while it 
seemed absolutely the best we could 
do at the time, yet it required the 
complete time of one clerk for an 
entire day to bring the ticklers up 
to date. Under the present set-up 
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The 10 Steps In The New System 


1. A vertical, visible, alpha- 
betical file is used. 


2. In plain sight are: name of 
borrower, type of loan, due date. 


3. A central index for all ac- 
counts is maintained. 


4. A black dot warns that a 
card is missing when a record is 
removed. 


5. No special tickler file is 
needed because colored guides 
show the maturity date. 


6. Ledger sheets and notes are 


filed together, thus saving one 
filing operation. 

7. Different colors of ledger 
sheets indicate at a glance the 
kind of loan. 

8. The number of controls has 
been reduced from 40 to 14. 

9. Time is saved by using a 
pass book as the customer's rec- 
ord of payments. 

10. All notes are discounted; 
no notes are interest-bearing; this 


saves interest computing each 
month. 





this time has been reduced to just 
half an hour daily and it needs no 
efficiency expert to note the saving 
involved here. 

Formerly, the ledger sheets and 
notes were filed separately, a task of 
just double the present handling 
where ledger sheets and notes are 
made a matter of one filing—a really 
tremendous saving in time, effort, 
and money on 6,200 accounts. Here 
the loan can be followed straight 
through from the application until 
it is finally paid. 

We use different colors to desig- 
nate at a glance the various kinds of 
loans. This also speeds up the work 
and makes for greater efficiency. 
Should a blue personal loan sheet be 
out, for instance, the entire office 
knows that it belongs in the blue 
ledger case and not over with the 
salmon-colored automobile loans or 
the yellow appliance accounts. 

When our installment accounts 
were handled in the note department 
proper, we had 40 controls; now we 
have 14. Another saving. 

A pass book is used on all of our 


installment loans and all are dis- 
counted; none are interest bearing. 
This means a really big saving by 
eliminating notices and the figuring 
of interest each month. A refund of 
the discount not used will be made 
if the loan is paid out before matur- 
ity. 

Today, two tellers, a bookkeeper, 
and a clerk handle the loan activ- 
ities; a saving of the time of three 
clerks under the former method. 
The bookkeeper does the posting, 
keeps track of the tickler system, 
relieves the two tellers during the 
lunch hour, runs off his proofs dur- 
ing the day. In other words, there 
are only about two hours’ actual 
bookkeeping during the day, the 
rest is customer work. 

When one considers the volume 
of detail connected with installment 
loan accounts and the fact that each 
account is handled as much as nine 
times to one of the commercial ac- 
counts, a saving such as we have 
effected here is really considerable. 
We are more than pleased with the 
new way of handling this business. 
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1928—The first Recordak in- 
troduced new efficiency into 
bank operations, through 
photography. 










1931—The Bank Model No. 2 Recordak 
increased even photographic efficiency 
with greater speed and many technical 
improvements in check photography. 


1934—The Commercial Recordak extends the field of 
records and photographic systems to include larger 





forms and commercial accounting methods, stepping a 


up photographic speed to 140 items per minute. 





The Latest Development 
in Modern Banking Protection 


THE REVERSIBLE 
RECORDAK 


ae of the Reversible Recordak 
climaxes a decade of development in photo- 
graphic accounting and res keeping. 

Probably the most versatile of modern 
banking devices, the Reversible Recordak pho- 
tographs either one side or both sides of 
checks at the simple touch of a button. . .does 
not perforate or mutilate check in any way... 
and will accommodate and reverse documents 
up to legal size. 

Here, again, is leadership in modern, eco- 
nomical banking equipment...broader cus- 
tomer service... greater depositor security. 
This newest Recordak dev elopment brings 
bank operations to new heights of efficiency, 
safety, and economy. 
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From beginning to end (equipment, film, 
and processing) Recordak is manu actured and 
maintained by the same organization. Crews 
of experienced bank men operate in key cities 
all over the country to service Recordak instal- 
lations. ..14 conveniently located stations de- 
velop and process the film. 

Backed by the experience and facilities 
of Eastman Kodak Company, Recordak guards 
the records of banks, department stores, 
insurance companies, mercantile organiza- 
tions, government departments, and big in- 
dustry everywhere. From the smallest bank to 
the largest organization, there’s a Recordak 
system that will save you money...and at no 
capital outlay. 
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From the introductior of the original Recordak through 
the highly specialized Micro-file Recordak, up to the 
newest reversible model, the manufacturers have had but 
one purpose...to provide banking and industry with 
the finest possible photographic systems for recording 
and accounting. ; 


Here Is the New Reversible Recordak 


1 Photographs both sides of checks 4 Automatic film take-up eliminates BURGH e CHICAGO e ATLANTA e WASH- 
n, or larger documents at a single film wastage...makes reloading INGTON, D. C. e DALLAS e DENVER @ 
id operation. faster and surer. SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES e 


VS 2 Picture of reverse side immediately 5 Has provision for a built-in en- preemies ayy comma ca 
. follows that of face side. dorsing mechanism. TREAL e LONDON, ENG. 

: | 3 Entirely mechanical.. ——— Service, developing and processing 

sail | at the high speed which Recorda facilities maintained at NEW YORK 

| f has always maintained. * BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA e PITTS- 

ies | 

ds | 

8, 

ra- 

in- e + 

to | Photographic Accounting Systems 

ak | 

no Recordak Photographic Accounting Systems are serviced from 14 conveniently located offices . .. one close to 


your bank. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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By A.C. ECKELS 


Our Directors Make People “Will Conscious” 


Trust Officer and Assistant Treasurer, Elizabeth Trust Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 


| pessmorginesrsd should be among the 
most active and alert business 
agents and salesmen for any bank. 
Over a period of many years, we 
have come to rely on our directors 
to help us make people in the com- 
munity “will conscious” and thus 
to build up our trust department. 
We believe that this is a branch of 
the banking business in which 
directors can be of invaluable serv- 
ice. 


Our directors have been en- 
couraged to use their daily contacts, 
friendships, and business connec- 
tions as business leads for the trust 
department of this bank. All of 
these directors have been on the 
board for many years and are well 
established and well respected in 
the community. All of them make 
it a habit to discuss the making of 
wills with as many different indi- 
viduals as possible. This may be 
merely in casual conversation or it 
may be brought up specifically at 
an opportune moment. 

Since we have among our direc- 
tors a doctor, a lawyer, a public 
employee, and several leading busi- 
ness men, they are bound to con- 
tact people with a variety of 
incomes, professions, occupations 
and backgrounds. Many of these, 
in fact, most of them, fall into the 
“Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen” 
class. Most of them are people who 
are fairly well established financial- 
ly, but who have never even thought 
of making a will or establishing a 
trust fund. The prospect may be a 
patient who is in the habit of dis- 
cussing personal and family affairs 
with his doctor. It may be a busi- 
nessman who has approached his 
lawyer on some entirely unrelated 
legal matter. 

Whatever the case may be, when 
the director mentions the question 
of making a will, he points out both 
the importance and advantages of 
such a procedure, and of conducting 
the business through the local bank. 
He usually points out that making 
a will and planning distribution of 
an estate, even though the amount 
seems small, is the only logical and 
businesslike way for an individual 
who lives a well ordered life. 


If the prospect expresses interest, 
(and he usually does), his name is 
then turned over to the trust de- 
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partment of the bank for follow-up 
work which includes a personal call 
by an officer of the bank. We find 
that in many cases, prospects who 
have first been approached by one 
of the directors on an informal and 
friendly basis, become very good 
customers. This is because a direc- 
tor is usually already a good friend 
of the prospect and his word is re- 
spected. Thus, early in the trans- 
action, it removes the relationship 
from a strictly commercial pro- 
cedure. Because he knows and 
trusts the particular director who 
talks to him, the prospect is more 
willing to listen to the subject of 
wills and more willing to talk con- 


Pointers On Detecting 
Forged Documents 
(Continued from page 535) 
Erasure 


Presence of erasure, as discussed 
in a previous article on forged sig- 
natures, is usually easy to determine 
by examination of the surface of the 
paper under oblique light. Thus, it 
can be easily observed that erasure 
usually disturbs the sizing on the 
surface of the paper and sometimes 
raises fibers from the normal sur- 
face. 

Chemical laboratories can often be 
of assistance in restoring erased 
writing, a valuable service in the 
case of wills. Although the surface 
ink is removed in an erasure, inks 
most commonly used in writing de- 
posit ferric salts within the fibers of 
a paper, and unless the paper itself 
is destroyed, these salts remain 
there. Erasure apparently removes 
this type of ink, only by removing 
the surface coloring, chemists have 
found. Chemical eradication also 
removes only the surface. Fuming 
in the laboratory with ammonium 
sulphide usually causes the depos- 
ited ferrous salts to turn black, thus 
rendering the original writing read- 
able. This usually lasts for days, 
unless the fumed portion is exposed 
to light and air. After it fades back, 
it can again be restored. 

It has been found that pencil writ- 
ing which has been erased cannot 
be restored by chemical means. 
However, the impression of the lead 
on and in the paper frequently re- 





fidentially about his personal affairs, 
This is often not the case if a bank 
officer must” approach a customer f 
“cold” and without any previous 
introduction. 


In addition to personal calls, we | 
continue to concentrate on prospects | 
for the trust department through a 
consistent mailing campaign. We 
also advertise our trust department 
to our regular checking and savings 
accounts through booklets, pam- 
phlets, and other mailing pieces, | 
We always make it a point to con- | 
sider this a routine part of ow 
banking business at the end of the 
summer vacation period. This is a 
time of the year when people are 
through with playing for a while 
and are more likely to be in a 


E 
businesslike frame of mind. 





ET 


We enclose a monthly blotter with 
statements, and from time to time, 
advertise this service to the public 
in the local newspapers. 


mains, even though the lead itself 
is removed. This may be observed 
by holding the paper at right angles 
to a strong light. 


How Defalcations | 
May Be Avoided! 


The Leak In The Dike 


One of the best-loved stories of 
our grammar school days was the 
one about the little Dutch boy who 
saved Holland because he had the 
presence of mind to stop a leak in 
the dike by plugging it up with his/ 
finger. That story, our teachers told | 
us, had a lot of good morals to 
remember later in life—resource- 
fulness, courage, foresight, and so? 
on—all of them hitting pretty close | 
to home when it comes to modern 
life. 


Leaks in savings departments of | 
banks—especially the larger banks | 
—may occur if precautions are not! 
taken. Like small leaks in the dike, 
little dribbles here and there don't’ 
amount to much in themselves, but | 
unless mended, they usually grow) 
larger and larger as the dishonest} 
employee becomes emboldened by/ 
his success in small thefts, until) 
disaster either threatens or arrives. | 
A bank cannot use sandbags, not) 
can a banker place his finger on) 
leaks to stop the flow of cash away) 
from its tills, but it can plug up the] 
embankment of the entire depart-) 
ment so well that even small pecula- 
tions cannot seep through. 
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A good many banks are often 
careless about inactive accounts, 
failing to check them regularly. 
Carelessness such as this recently 
enabled the assistant cashier and 
the bookkeeper of a comparatively 
large bank to embezzle over $200,- 
000 from savings accounts. 


They started on their peculations 
by making withdrawals from an 
inactive account owned by a deposi- 
tor who had gone to Europe. This 
man had very trustingly left his 
passbook with the assistant cashier. 
When he and the bookkeeper found 
it easy to take money from this 
account with no apparent chance of 
ever being found out, they started 
on others. 


They were playing the stock 
market heavily, and it didn’t take 
them long to run the amount above 
$200,000. The ease of taking money 
from inactive accounts gave them 
audacity enough even to help them- 
selves to active accounts. Manipu- 
lations of books were easy, since 
they were working together. 


They might have been able to go 
on to even greater damage had not 
the depositor in Europe written 
home for a withdrawal. Usually, 
requests from the depositor in 
Europe were automatically turned 
over to the assistant cashier because 
he happened to have the passbook. 
He then, having consumed all the 
money in the account, would draw 
money out of another inactive ac- 
count, and alter the records to cover 
the peculations. 


This time, however, through co- 
incidence, this letter arrived when 
the assistant cashier happened to 
have a day off. Since the request 
seemed urgent, the officer to whose 
desk it had come, turned it over to 
the cashier, who, on checking the 
account, discovered what had been 
going on. 

Fortunately for the bank, it was 
sufficiently protected by bond to 
cover the loss, but in cases such as 
these, the executive officers are 
really culpable to some degree be- 
cause of their negligence. In this 
case, they placed within easy reach 
what two men mistakenly thought 
easy access to luxury. 

It seems to me that thefts such as 
these could be prevented by taking 
the following precautions: 

1. Make it a rule that tellers may 
under no circumstances hold savings 
Passbooks. 

2.. Make it a rule that the bank 
will never honor a withdrawal with- 
out presentation of the passbook. 
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Historical Banking Oddities 


Ca CajS LATE AS THE POST-CiVIL WAR PERIOD, THE USE OF CHECKS 
WAS SO INFREQUENT THAT IT WAS NOT UNCOMMON FOR BUSINESS 
MEN TO CARRY BAGS OF GOLD AND SILVER FROM CREDITOR 
TO CREDITOR, PAYING IN JINGLING COINS, THE AMOUNT OWED EACH. 


3. Segregate dormant and inactive 
accounts so that no one but the 
executive officer has access to them. 

4. Make it a rule that deposits 
and withdrawals on all accounts 
which have been inactive for any 
length of time be initialed by the 
executive officer on individual ledger 
sheets. 

5. Make it a rule that the execu- 
tive officer regularly examine the 
ledger sheets on savings accounts 
and investigate any withdrawals 
which appear to be unusual. 

6. Send an annual audit letter to 
savings depositors asking them to 
verify the amounts in their ac- 
counts. 

7. Shift the teller, note clerk, and 
assistant cashier to new windows 
occasionally, without notice. (If 
employees know that such a pro- 
cedure may occur at any time, they 





will be less susceptible victims of 
temptation.) 

8. Require all employees to take 
a regular vacation. (Employees who 
know that they are obliged to be 
away from the bank for a week or 
two at a time, know that they can- 
not hope to cover up shortages for 
such long periods.) 


If these precautions are taken, 
employees are likely to play their 
own conscientious part in keeping 
leaks from developing.—Herbert J. 
Schmidt. 


Get The Facts 


In credit studies, as in the job of 
passing judgment on any proposi- 
tion, the first essential is to have all 
the facts before you. 
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Make Customers Proud 
Of Their Credit Rating 


(Continued from page 542) 


there is far too frequently a mis- 
understanding of what the indi- 
vidual expects from a bank and 
what a bank actually requires of the 
borrower. 


I refer specifically to the accepted 
conviction on the part of many 
people that banks are not interested 
in personal requirements of indi- 
viduals, to the extent that they are 
to the wants of business concerns; 
that bank loans are based on secur- 
ity, either in the form of collateral 
or by virtue of a financial statement 
showing the requisite net worth. 
This attitude has been conveyed to 
me in a great many different ways 
by numbers of persons from every 
walk of life. It has been a constant 
reminder to me that, in spite of the 
long way most banks have gone to 
overcome this fixed idea, the feeling 
still remains to a large extent. 

We strive to overcome this feeling 
by merchandising our product—the 
sale of credit or the renting of 
money—just as any other business 
does. The customer must be made 
to feel welcome. He must be waited 
on by intelligent officers whose 
standing in the bank and in the 
community are such that he has no 
feeling of having been let down by 
virtue of not representing a big 
business transaction. Don’t make 
the mistake of fooling yourself into 
thinking that the individual is ever 
satisfied by being handled by an 
inferior. 

Let your junior officers wait on 
individual customers whose business 
standing is comparable to theirs, but 
insist that a senior officer wait on 
substantial business men. In the 
Main Office we have six full-time 
loan officers—two vice presidents, 
one assistant vice president, and 
three assistant cashiers—and I con- 
sider it my most important job to 
see that our old customers and 
potential new ones are inspired by a 
feeling that their business is of 
importance to the bank. 

The really pleasing result of this 
policy is; our old customers come 
in to see us with the assurance, 
beforehand, that due to their credit 
standing, not only in the bank, but 
in the community, they can rent 
from us the dollars they want. One 
of the most gratifying remarks 
which is daily made by our cus- 
tomers is, “I decided last night that 
I could use about $500 to advan- 
tage. I will be in tomorrow to get 
it.” Now that is the desired result 
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of our merchandising. It is exactly 
similar to a man deciding that he 
needs a suit of clothes and so he 
goes to a department store and buys 
it. Does he ask the clerk, “May I 
have this suit?” Of course not. He 
selects the suit and says to the 
clerk, “I will take it.” 

After all, it is the satisfied cus- 
tomers who make any business a 
success. We seek to go a step farther 
and please our customers not merely 
by courteous treatment, but by a 
really helpful contact which makes 
them refer others to us. We seek 
never to let the customer down with 
any possible trace of patronizing. 
We make him feel his importance to 
us. In the long run our bank is the 
one to gain. Call a department 
what you will—Personal Loan De- 
partment, Monthly Income Plan, or 
Amortization Loan Department, but 
it must be dignified for the cus- 
tomer’s sake and the bank’s. 


Effective Men’s Store 
Management 


(Continued from page 540) 
because it is essential that the color 
and the pattern stand out when the 
customer looks at the merchandise, 
so that he will be attracted to it. 
His purchase will thereby be in- 
creased as a result. 

Air conditioning has been found 
very profitable. Obviously, an air- 
conditioned store is a comfortable 
place in which to purchase clothing. 
The customer’s attitude is bound to 
be more leisurely and pleasant than 
would otherwise be the case. Hence, 
it is easier to close the sale and to 
sell him a larger bill of goods. More- 
over, the washed, cleaned air tends 
to save a fairly substantial sum of 
money in spoilage of merchandise. 
Goods are fresher and cleaner in 
an air-conditioned store, because no 
outside dirt or soot comes in. 

A men’s store using modern 
methods, has books of accounts 
which disclose: 

1. The mark-on, which is the 
average percentage added to each 
purchase to secure the retail selling 
price. 

2. The markdown, which is the 
total in dollars and cents of reduc- 
tion from original selling price dur- 
ing the period, and which is some- 
times computed as a percentage of 
the total sales in the department. 

Obviously, if the merchandise 
manager is getting a satisfactory 
turnover of the inventory and his 
markdowns are comparatively small, 
he is a good merchandise man. 



























































Moreover, when this is true, his 
stock is probably worth the value 
which he has placed upon it. How- 
ever, he should also have a reason- | 
able gross profit. Under normal | 
conditions, we figure that the differ- 
ence between the markup percentage 
and the gross profit should not 
exceed 5%. In other words, if the 
markup is 40%, the gross profit | 
should be not less than 35%. Any 
number of merchants are able to do 
much better than this, because they 
are able to make special purchases 
which allow a greater markup, and 
offset a part of the markdowns. 
The costs of a store must be in 
line with the volume of business so 
that, at the end of the year, there 
will be a profit. The ability to con- 
trol expenses is, therefore, one of 
the most needed factors. And with 
a profit and loss statement avail- 
able, it is not difficult to judge 
whether or not the management has 
exercised adequate control. k 
A great many studies have been | 
made on the cost of operating a ' 
men’s store. Every year, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers gets operating state- 
ments from its members and pub- 
lishes averages for the guidance of 
its members. The Comptrollers 
Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association makes detailed | 
studies not only of the factors of | 
expense but also of markup and | 
merchandising for its members. | 
This report is probably the most 
| 
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authoritative for a business whose | 
volume exceeds $500,000. 

These figures, of course, are aver- 
ages. There is considerable variance | 
in the percentage spent for indi- 
vidual items. Some merchants spend 
more for advertising, and less for 
rent. In general, these two items 
should not exceed 9% of the volume. 
Total salaries of every type, includ- 
ing the executive, should be approx- 
imately 15%, and in any case, not | 
more than 18% of the volume. 


Different Kinds Of Capital 
Requirements 


Now let us examine the various 
purposes for which a men’s store 
may require capital from the bank. 
These are as follows: 

1. Working capital. 

a. To increase inventories. 
b. To increase receivables. 
c. To take discounts. 
2. Fixed capital. 
a. To build a new front. 
b. To make interior or fixture 
changes. 
ce. For air conditioning. 
3. Expansion. 
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a. For larger or additional 
room. 

b. For equipping a_ branch 
store. 

la. If the inventory has been low 
and the merchant has been getting 
an excessive turnover, it may then 
be profitable to put more money in 
merchandise. Obviously, a stock can 
be too small, even though it is well- 
nigh perfectly selected. When a 
stock is too low, too many sales are 
lost. 

lb. If the percentage of charge 
business is too low, that is, less than 
50%, it may well be profitable to 
take on additional receivables. 

In either la or 1b, expansion of 
sales should increase profits. It is 
reasonable to assume that at least 
10% net profit may be realized on 
the additional volume. Given a 
reasonable turnover of accounts or 
inventory (whichever is to be the 
source of expansion) it is easy to 
see that the profits will pay back 
the loan in a short time—approxi- 
mately three years. 

le. The earnings from cash dis- 
counts are an important factor in 
making profits. Published figures 
indicate that discounts average 3% 
to 5% of sales. Normally, the dis- 
count is at least two times, and quite 
often three or four times interest 
charges. It is profitable, therefore, 
for the retailer to borrow money to 
obtain the maximum discounts. 
Obviously, it is well for the loan 
officer to advance the money so that 
the merchant can take the discount, 
and the bank get interest for three 
or four months. 

2a, 2b, and 2c. Quite a few busi- 
nesses have found that moderniza- 
tion of the front as well as the in- 
terior of the store has resulted in 
increasing the business volume any- 
where from 10% to 30%. Accord- 
ingly, it is often profitable for the 
landlord to remodel the front of the 
building at his own expense, if he 
has a percentage lease. 

It is likewise advantageous for 
the merchant to remodel at his own 
expense—if he has a flat rental 
under a reasonably long lease— 
minimum, five years. However, the 
clothier should not be required to 
liquidate the cost of such improve- 
ment in less than three years. Such 
loans should be good investments 
for banks to make, especially since 
it is usually possible to assure ade- 
quate protection. However, in de- 
ciding whether such a plan is feas- 
ible, one must not overlook the fact 
that for every thousand dollars spent 
for this purpose, at least one hun- 
dred dollars (10%) depreciation is 
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Investment Bonds 


Our Bond Department buys for its 
own account and recommends 
for investment State, County and 


Municipal bonds. 


It also maintains an active market in 
all issues of United States securities. 


The experience of seventy-five years 


and immediate contact with princi- 
pal cities makes this bond service 
particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
Teletype CGO - - 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


added to the yearly expense account. 

3a. The maximum amount of 
profit is made in the retail clothing 
business when “the volume is push- 
ing the walls out.” The least money 
is made in a large room with sparse 
customers. In general, therefore, 
additional space should not be 
rented unless the present space is 
highly inadequate. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that increased floor space and 
increased display are reflected in 
increased sales. 

The first factor to be used in de- 
ciding on modernization is the esti- 
mate of increased expenses. The 





amount of additional business re- 
quired to insure against a loss must 
be determined. The ideal program 
is one which starts out with suffi- 
cient volume before the change, to 
pay the expenses of operating the 
larger room. Of course, local mer- 
chandising conditions may make it 
advisable to ignore these factors and 
expand. 

3b. In general, branch stores have 
not proved successful. The percent- 
age of merchants who have been 
fortunate in branching out is very 
small indeed. Of course, there are 
communities (notably Los Angeles) 
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where branch outlets seem to have 
been more prosperous than in the 
average section. Quite a few oper- 
ators have opened shops in adjoin- 
ing communities. However, in most 
cases, this practice has not worked 
out successfully. 

Needless to say, there are also a 
number of real advantages inherent 
in the operation of a branch store, 
even in the type of clothing busi- 
ness we are discussing in the pres- 
ent article. For example, there is a 
saving in buying and advertising 
expenses, and a mobility of stock, 
which should create a better turn- 
over. As a result, some branch out- 
lets have proved to be quite success- 
ful. 

Loans for the purpose of expan- 
sion, however, should be most thor- 
oughly scrutinized. The chances are 
that part of the money will go into 
fixed assets, and that repayment at 
best will be long drawn out. 


The Wrong Attitude 


The secretary of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association publishes in his 
house organ the following interest- 
ing item which may be helpful if 
read by tellers in banks everywhere: 

“Does anything like this happen 
in your bank? A man who gets 
around the state in another line of 
business, heard a customer force- 
fully expressing to the teller his 
displeasure about something, and 
the best response the latter could 
give was ‘I think so too, but I am 
told to do it that way.’” 


A Time Saver for Installment Payments 


Because payments on installment notes are commonly made on 
paydays, this simple plan will relieve congestion in the lobby when 


it would otherwise be at its worst. 


The cashier of a bank in Pennsylvania gives the accompanying 
valuable idea, but requests the withholding of his name. 


especially those banks serving 

communities which are support- 
ed by one industry paying its men 
semi-monthly, we are ever attempt- 
ing to find shorter methods in the 
operation of our bank. This state- 
ment is particularly true as applied 
to “payday” and the day after, for 
those days are truly our peak days. 

We, like most banks, discount 
notes for automobile dealers—notes 
which have been taken covering the 
sale of both used and new cars. 
Incidentally, we make no direct 
automobile loans but only discount 
paper for the dealer, relying only 
upon the dealer’s financial position 
and not on the maker of the note or 
the automobile lease. Now, since 
most of our local people are em- 
ployed in the coal operations of the 
larger mining company it follows 
that most of the makers of the dis- 
counted notes are dependent on the 
success of the coal miners. 

Here is the problem we faced. 
Each of our three automobile dealers 
had notes discounted varying from 
possibly fifteen to eighty in number, 
and on paydays many of the makers 
called upon the dealers to make 


Le: most commercial banks, and 


14,000 Factories... 


Home of diversified industry, New Eng- 


land’s 14,000 factories make more than 
200 different lines of products. The trade 


between New England and other sections, 


amounting to billions of dollars annually, 


requires complete banking facilities such 


as are provided by this institution. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET «+ BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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partial payments. 


These payments 
were placed in individual envelopes 
and then brought to the bank for 
credit and endorsement on the 


notes. This operation, finding the 
various notes in the file, endorsing 
the payments and filling in credit 
tickets took much time and caused 
congestion in our lobby. Something 
had to be done. 

A form was drawn up, copy of 
which is shown herewith, which the 
dealer fills out in duplicate, show- 
ing thereon the name of _ the 
maker and the amount of payment 
being made. The dealer totals the 
list of payments shown and simply 
hands us the ticket together with 
the money. After verification, the 
note teller stamps the tickets 
“PAID” and returns the original to 
the dealer as his receipt. 

The duplicate together with the 
money is laid aside until a “slack” 
period, at which time, the payments 
are endorsed upon the various notes 
and the note numbers and balances 
due are placed upon the duplicate 
ticket. 

The duplicate ticket serves as a 
credit ticket for the general book- 
keeper and for use in posting the 
borrower’s liability card. The bal- 
ances shown on the ticket are an 
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extra “check” 
posting to the liability cards and the 
endorsements on the notes. 

We have found this plan very 
successful as a time saver for both 
the bank and the discounting cus- 
tomer. 


Readers Interested 


Mr. L. B. Achor, Cashier 
Swedish American National Bank 
Rockford, IIl. 

I was very much interested in 
seeing your article in the June issue 
of Bankers Monthly. If ‘it is not 
asking too much, I wonder if you 
would let me have your set of 
answers to the various typical ques- 
tions which you raised, inasmuch as 
this is a problem with which we are 
very much concerned.—O. T. Jones, 
Controller, American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


I have read with great interest 
your article in the June issue of 
Bankers Monthly. With such train- 
ing of bank personnel, it is easy to 
understand how your institution has 
grown so rapidly in the last three 
or four years. Please permit me to 
congratulate your institution. — 
E. S. Smithson. 


The Balkam Article 


Two letters inspired by the ar- 
ticle on page 389 of the July issue 
are reprinted here. 

Dear Mr. Balkam: 

With a great deal of interest I 
read your article on service charges 
in the July issue of the Bankers 
Monthly. 

I believe you have gathered to- 
gether the basic difficulties in this 
troublesome matter and have drawn 
a conclusion that is quite a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

Here in Springfield, we have a 
committee endeavoring to work out 
a simplification, and I hope that 
every member of the committee will 
take time to study your fine article. 
—Moritz A. Kuhn, Asst. Treasurer, 
Springfield Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Balkam: 

I am very much interested in your 
article “How to Make Small Check- 
ing Accounts Pay” appearing in the 
July issue of the Bankers Monthly. 

I find that banks use different 
methods in arriving at the monthly 
balance, and I should like to know 
whether you used the low balance 
for the month or average balance 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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in your setup. 

We have had the matter of service 
charges on small accounts discussed 
in our local group for some time, 
and I have been trying to get across 
to them a schedule very similar to 
yours. I am inclined to favor the 
charge of 50 cents under $100, and 
25 cents for $100 to $200, rather than 
the $1 charge up to $200. 

I should appreciate any other 
thoughts which you may have in 
connection with this matter—J. M. 
Payne, Sec. and Treas., Union Trust 
Company of Endicott, N. Y. 


Statement Tabulated For 
Ten Years 


An interesting and informative 
advertising piece has been prepared 
by Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco. On one 
page is tabulated the bank’s state- 
ment of resources and liabilities for 
the past 10 years. The statement, of 
course, shows a splendid increase, 
but it does much more than that. 
It demonstrates to the bank’s cus- 
tomers and prospects that the bank 
has nothing to conceal. It is not 
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THE COMPASS POINTS SOUTH 


While Memphis is 37th in population, 
it ranks 17th among American cities 
in wholesale trade! Follow the business 
compass. Look South. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL 


SELLS 


MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





only willing but eager for everyone 
to know exactly where its cus- 
tomers’ deposits are placed. 


The tabulation is very plain but 
exceedingly interesting. It shows 
increase in total resources from 
$150,000,000 to $256,000,000. 


What Makes Success? 


The following formula is worth 
repeating year after year: “The suc- 
cessful banker is made up of one- 
fifth accountant, two-fifths lawyer, 
three-fifths political economist, and 
four-fifths the scholar and gentle- 
man; total, ten fifths—double size. 
Any lesser individual might be a 
promoter or a pawnbroker, but not 
a successful banker.” 


Write Them Down 


Policies are not completely used 
until they have been put into writ- 
ing so that all members of the staff 
may be familiar with them. 


There is an old axiom that opin- 
ions will be tolerated only in the 
absence of facts, but in banking, 
opinions are never safe except when 
based upon facts. 
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Ideas On Handling Currency 


By C.W. FISHBAUGH 


Ass’t. Cashier, Security Trust and Savings Bank 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


TELLER spends approximately 
A one fifth of his time counting 
currency. Therefore, anything that 
saves the teller time with the cur- 
rency gives him more time for 
other work. There are two methods 
which will bring about such a sav- 
ings, first, any scheme that actually 
saves time and second, any kink that 
leads to greater accuracy. 

We have found that in counting 
one dollar bills it is advantageous to 
count them in piles of 25 each and 
place a rubber band around them. 
We then place four of these piles 
together to form one package of 
$100. When it is necessary to add 
more ones to the currency drawer, 
$25 may be taken from the package, 
leaving $75 intact. Under the old 
plan of grouping the whole $100 
under one band, it would be neces- 
sary to place the full amount in the 
drawer and later recount a large 
share of them. 

We use the same plan with larger 
denominations—placing $100 under 
a band and then placing five of these 
piles together to form a package of 
$500. 

Many customers bring large 
amounts of currency with their de- 
posits. When this is counted, it is, 
of course, checked against their total. 
We count their currency into the 
same grouped amounts as just de- 
scribed, only instead of using a 
plain rubber band we place a colored 
rubbed band around these piles. 
If, at the end of the day, we are 
off balance and we are forced to 
recount the currency, it will not be 
necessary to recheck the packages 
marked with the colored bands, as 
they have already been balanced 
against the customers’ deposit. 

On currency that is to be placed 
in the safe subject for later use or 
shipment, we feel that it is better 
to check each package twice. This 
currency may not be used for some- 
time, so if there is a mistake it is 
best to know it at once. This plan 
of checking each pile twice is also 
a good plan to use at all times, 
especially when paying out cur- 
rency. It may take a trifle longer in 
actual time, but it pays back in 
accuracy. 

We have found that it is much 
better to count the larger denomina- 
tions that are placed in $100 bundles 
as: “Five, ten, fifteen, twenty, 


twenty five,” instead of “one, two, 
three, four, five.” It is very easy 
to forget when counting fives and 
place 25 in a pile, especially if you 
have also been counting ones at the 
same time. Whereas, if you count 
“five, ten,’”’ and so on, there is no 
danger of placing more than the 
exact $100 under a hand. 

The proper size rubber band to 
use on currency is Number 16. A 
number 14 is too small and binds the 
currency, while a number 18 is too 
large and will not stay in place. 
The number 16 fits perfectly. Some 
tellers use paper clips instead of 
bands. I do not care for clips, as 
they sometimes catch other bills 
under them. 

When ordering currency, we think 
it is a good plan to always specify 
used currency, as used currency is 
easier to handle. At times, however, 
new money has to be handled. With 
new money there is constant danger 
of bills sticking together. To avoid 
this, we place a used bill between 
each two new ones. Thus, take $100 
in new money and $100 in used 
money and interleave the two. This, 
of course, produces $200 in mixed 
money, which is easier and safer to 
handle. 

At certain seasons of the year, 
there is a demand for crisp new 
money and new money should then 
be on hand. New money comes in 
numerical order, so it is easier to 
check. Each time money is taken 
from a pile, it can be checked by 
noting the starting and finishing 
number. At balancing time it is not 
necessary to count the pile. The 
amount paid, as shown by the top 
bill, need only be subtracted from 
the starting amount to give the total 
amount left. 

The Federal Reserve Bank re- 
quires that all money shipped to 
them be placed face up and all 
turned in one direction. Money 
taken at the counter faces all direc- 
tions and if it is counted in this 
manner means added work later, 
when shipping the currency. How- 
ever, it is just as easy to count each 
bill face up, all tops together, as 
they are received. The extra time 
needed to do this is nil and it saves 
work later on. Many customers will 
notice the placing of the bill in this 
uniform manner and will ask the 
reason for this. Being informed, 
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they will in most cases bring their 
own currency deposit like this. 


There is always some question 
regarding torn bills, and bills partly 
destroyed. Many customers inquire 
as to how much of a bill is neces- 
sary for redemption. We keep each 
teller supplied with a copy of the 
ruling of the treasury department: 
“Currency that is mutilated so that 
less than three-fifths but clearly 
more than two-fifths, of the original 
proportions remain are redeemable 
by the Treasurer only, at one-half 
the face value of the whole note or 
certificate. Fragments hot clearly 
more than two-fifths are not re- 
deemed, unless accompanied by 
sufficient evidence. 


“Fragments less than three-fifths 
are redeemed at face value of the 
whole note when accompanied by 
an affidavit of the owner or other 
persons having knowledge of the 
facts that the missing portions have 
been totally destroyed. The affidavit 
must state the cause and manner 
of the mutilation and must be sub- 
scribed and sworn to before an 
officer qualified to administer oaths, 
who must affix official seal thereto 
and the character of the affiant must 
be certified to by such officer or 
some one having an official seal.” 


Short cuts and accurate helps in 
handling currency are to the teller 
what adding machines are to the 
bookkeeper. Books and ledgers can 
be kept on machines that are mis- 
take proof, but currency must be 
handled by humans who are con- 
stantly subject to errors. There- 
fore, any plan that reduces the 
percentage of errors is invaluable. 


There probably is not a bank in 
the country in which the directors 
would not cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the officers, if the directors 
were properly educated to the tech- 
nique of banking. 


The process of collecting a note 
begins the day after the money is 
advanced and consists in a contin- 
uous effort to keep in touch with 
the activities of the borrower. 


Bank And Utility 


Cooperate 

(Continued from page 523) 
for a mammoth parade that awak- 
ened the city to the advantages of 
modern gas cookery. The entire 
basement and first floor of the 
utility building was thrown open to 
dealer use; on the first floor booths 
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were provided for each dealer’s 
product showing, while the base- 
ment was used for demonstration, 
gas outlets being provided for each 
merchant to arrange real-life per- 
formance for his particular product. 
Daily registration cards to the 
thousands who attended were filled 
in and equitably distributed to 
dealers; each day a prize drawing, 
awarded the lucky winner with a 
modern gas range. Adequate bonuses 
were provided to dealers who 
topped quotas. An award of $10 
for each old range turned in was 


paid. The entire campaign was 
financed through the Lincoln-Alli- 
ance plan and during the campaign 
month over 1,000 ranges were sold. 

It is this sort of local team work 
by an alert local bank with the dis- 
tributive forces who necessarily rely 
on installment selling that means 
much to the quickening of local 
distributive flow, forms a _ trust- 
worthy reservoir of profitable new 
business and good will, creates a 
new friendship between a com- 
munity’s distributive, consumer and 
financial interests. 





r AN article about farm machinery in the 
January 27, 1938, issue of ‘Printers’ 
Ink” Andrew M. Howe said this: 
“The farm equipment manufacturers, by 
making mechanization possible have proba- 
bly contributed more to the farmer's well- 


being than all of the legislative farm relie i 
programs combined.” 


It is true that many of the most worthwhile 
farmers are those who use modern cost re- 
ducing farm machinery. Minneapolis-Mo- 
line machines are leaders of quality with a 
long record, which proves that they help 
cut production costs. 


Many farmers will be needing new MM 
machinery this year and many local bank- 
ers in towns where MM dealers are located 
will help them get it by lending profitable 
financial assistance — in this way the 
banker serves both his own industry and 
his client. Even more important is the fact 
that you will be rendering progressive 
agriculture a real service and progressive 
agriculture is, after all, the foundation of 
national and local prosperity. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPO 


POWER 


IMPLEMENT COMPAN 


LIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 











Industrial Displays In Public Relations 


By DUNLAP C. CLARK 


President, The American National Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan 


N AGGRESSIVE public rela- 

tions policy largely accounts 
for the unusual growth of The 
American National Bank of Kala- 
mazoo to resources over six million 
dellars since opening November 1, 
1933. When newly organized after 
the banking holiday, it started with 
literally no deposits, declining to 
accept either liabilities or assets 
from a defunct predecessor. 

Seeking to expand its influence in 
ways new to its city of 56,000 popu- 
lation, a plan of industrial exhibits 
in its lobby was adopted. While a 
few banks elsewhere have fostered 
such displays, it is possible that none 
have continued so consistently or 
have developed them to the same 
place of importance in their com- 
munities. 

The construction of the lobby is 
particularly favorable to the exhibi- 
tors. The central lobby layout 
provides officers’ space on one side 
next to the entrance, and an area 
of like size—20 feet wide by 25 feet 


deep—on the other, separated from 
the public only by a low brass rail- 
ing with an open gateway. Solid 
walls on two sides and an over- 
hanging balcony allow for unusual 
arrangements for displays. Ample 
electrical outlets are available and 
the bank has provided two flood 
lights to play on the displays from 
outside the space. 

A bulletin board in the building 
entrance, outside the bank proper, 
attractively announces the current 
exhibitor in the series of “Interest- 
ing Industries of Kalamazoo Val- 
ley”, a title which is carried through 
the accompanying publicity. 

Treatment of the display space is 
left entirely to the exhibitors, and 
no charge is made for the privilege 
of exhibiting, save that it is, of 
course, restricted to customers of the 
bank. The local newspaper features 
an article the Sunday before each 
change, describing the display, with 
a succinct history of the business 
and its operation. Often the cus- 





is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 






GEN] 
MO] 


ORS 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 
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These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
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HOME SAVINGS BANKS 


(Side-Opening) Book Banks, Recording Banks, 
Oval Chrome Plated Banks, Treasure Chest Banks, 
Nest Egg Banks, and Photo Frame Banks. 


Each Bank Backed by our Absolute Guarantee 
@ Wrtte for Samples and Quantity Prices 
BANKERS UTILITIES COMPANY; INC. 

World Wi 


ide Instiiucion Since 1913 
San Francisco, U.S. A. 












BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STAMPS AS COLLATERAL 


“Loaning Money With Stamps 
WRITE For As Collateral”, just printed, 
Tuis explains how todo it safely and 
FOLDER 


arene A request on your 
etterhead will bring the fol- 
der without cost. 


MINT SHEET BROKERAGE CO. 


412 Caxton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 





tomers supplement this publicity 
with paid advertisements, especially 
inviting the public to visit the 
exhibit. Some retailers have also 
used direct mail announcements. 

It is interesting to observe that 
while at first the bank had to solicit 
the displays, the initiative now is 
entirely on the part of the cus- 
tomers, and the space is booked two 
or three months ahead. Benefits are 
four-fold. The exhibits obviously 
tie the customers more closely to 
the bank, they bring more people 
into the building, they educate the 
citizens as to lines manufactured or 
distributed in Kalamazoo, and they 
advertise the products. This last is 
of particularly direct benefit to those 
selling directly to the public. Many 
have commented that such valuable 
and effective display space could 
not be rented or bought! 

It has been demonstrated, of 
course, that the most effective ex- 
hibits are those which are drama- 
tized, with moving parts, or animate 
objects. Two, attracting most visitors, 
were by a mink farm, which placed 
two of the little animals in the 
Icbby, and a local quality dairy, 
with two prize Guernsey calves and 
a Shropshire lamb. The feeding 
times, announced on a card, brought 
large groups of interested specta- 
tors, especially school children, to 
whom their teachers had recom- 
mended the visits. 

A manufacturer of fishing tackle 
ran a machine actually twisting 
fishing lines, a maker of drill presses 
and lathes had a workman during 
the noon hour turning out souvenir 
mallets of metal which were given 
away, and a pharmaceutical house, 
perhaps the largest local industry, 
showed at stated times motion pic- 
tures of cod liver oil production 
from actual catching of the cod, 
through laboratory tests on white 
mice, to the finished and bottled 
article. 

As the importance of the exhibits 
has developed during the past year 
particularly, customers recognize 
the advantage of having represen- 
tatives on hand during banking 
hours to explain the exhibits and 
discuss their products. The dairy, 
for instance, received definite orders 
for fifteen new customers during the 
two weeks their exhibit was dis- 
played, and the names of many 
additional prospects, upon whom 
their drivers called, leaving samples 
of milk and butter. 

Exhibitors of a non-commercial 
nature, but which have built up the 
“public service” angle, have been our 
two colleges in Kalamazoo, and the 
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Boy and Sea Scouts. 

We have come to regard this plan 
as one of our most important public 
relations activities. Like others, 
however, it is effective only to the 
extent that it is intelligently under- 
taken at its inception and is con- 
sistently followed out from an ob- 
jective rather than subjective stand- 
point. 


Every Job Should Be 


Understudied 

(Continued from page 531) 
cash with the errors of the inex- 
perienced. 


Practically every job in a bank 
should be understudied. When busi- 
ness conditions will allow, it is to 
the advantage of both the bank and 
the employee, that he learn the job 
ahead of him. 

When commercial activity is in- 
creasing and the entire personnel of 
the bank is busy, it is difficult to 
train employees into new work, 
without lowering the efficiency of 
both the teacher and his pupil. 

The training should be done under 
the most favorable conditions, and 
over a period which will allow time 
for plenty of seasoning. An added 
consideration is the break in the 
monotony of his work for the under- 
study. It gives him a chance to show 
what he can do with more advanced 
work. However, it is important that, 
when an employee is put in to 
understudy the job ahead that he 
understand thoroughly the condi- 
tions under which he is learning the 
advanced work. He should under- 
stand that there is no immediate 
chance of his advancement—that he 
is learning so he may be ready if 
and when the opening occurs. 

Far better to train an extra em- 
ployee than to dismiss him. Better 
for him, obviously, but better for 
the bank, as shown—even to con- 
sidering his salary as a charge to 
good will. 


Anyway, It’s Better Than 
Friday, The 13th 


The other afternoon, as we were 
working placidly away, the follow- 
ing letter dropped on our desk to 
startle us out of our mid-August 
lethargy: 

“Dear Sirs: The short history of 
the Bank of New York in the July 
issue of Bankers Monthly is very 
interesting, especially the photo- 
graphic reproduction of the order 
signed by Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to pay 
$20,000 to Samuel Meredith, Treas- 
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urer of the United States. This order 
is dated September 13, 1789, and 
bears the Registrar’s record of entry 
as of that date. 

“What makes it especially inter- 
esting to me is the fact that Sep- 
tember 13, 1789, as you are perhaps 
aware, fell on Sunday. 

“Yours truly, 

Robe Dow, Jr., Cashier, , 
Stoughton (Wisconsin) State Bank.” 





As a matter of fact, we hadn’t 
been aware of any irregularity in 
the article’s chronology. But we 
looked the matter up in grand- 
father’s almanac—and Mr. Dow is 
right. A 

Not that it probably makes any 
difference at this late date, but it 
would appear that the Bank of New 
York really made an “illegal entry” 
into the United States! 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


Forms Aid Control And Audit Of Purchases 


Routine in purchasing can avoid wasted time and duplicate buying. 
These forms have saved many losses for the American National. 


SYSTEM which serves as a 
A safeguard against unnecessary 

expenses, eliminates work, 
and traces each expenditure to its 
very source, was developed some 
time ago in our bank. We are will- 
ing to share our experience here 
with the other banks of the country 
because it has proved to be a money- 
saver for us. 

The chief feature of the plan is 
the handling of the miscellaneous 
expenses of the bank in such a 
manner as to provide an efficient 
routine as well as an effective con- 
trol by which the official approval 
of all expenditures can be handled 
with a minimum of executive 
officers’ time. 

The system is based on the theory 
that it is well-nigh impossible to 
control bank expenses successfully 
when all officers and departments 
are free to make purchases without 
centralizing the dealings with sup- 
pliers. 

Under the present set-up, the 
comptroller’s-division, the purchas- 
ing division, the auditing division, 
and administrative officers partici- 
pate in checking all expenses which 
are to be incurred. 

Waste resulting from the duplica- 
tion of purchases is avoided by the 
requirement that all requests for 
forms, stationery, and other supplies 
be accompanied by a purchase order 
duly authorized by the purchasing 
division and audited by the auditing 
division. 

The system further provides for 
the equitable distribution of expend- 
itures in all the standard classifica- 
tions of bank operation. For this 
reason, the various expense classi- 
fications are “keyed”, being marked 
by certain designated symbols. For 
example, ADV refers to advertising; 
SS to stationery and supplies; FE to 
furniture and equipment, and so on. 

Similarly, all departments are 
numbered, for convenience in noting 
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By WALTER ARMSTRONG 


Purchasing Agent, American National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago 


the distribution on the invoice and 
on the expense voucher to be drawn 
therefor. Thus, No. 10 signifies the 
purchasing division; No. 11, person- 
nel; No. 12, addressograph; No. 13, 
real estate, and so on. 

As a result, the comptroller’s 
division is enabled to allocate ex- 
pense to the department to be 
charged. For instance, the designa- 
tion, “SS No. 10,” on the purchasing 
order refers to a stationery item 
obtained for the purchasing division. 

To facilitate the operation of this 
system, the bank has revised its 


purchase order into a six-part car- 
bon set. Each duplicate is printed 
and numbered, and clearly labeled 
as to quantity, description of ma- 
terial, and net cost. In addition, the 
date, vendor, shipping date, sched- 
uled time of delivery, and terms of 
sale are specified. This greatly 
simplifies the daily routine of the 
bank. Thus, by containing exact 
information on terms, the purchase 
order reveals at a glance to the 
accounting division, the cash dis- 
count that is involved. 

In making up the forms for this 
purchase order set, the bank has 
been motivated by the desire to 
centralize and control bank expend- 
itures. In addition, it has been in- 
fluenced by the thought of reducing 


This is the original copy, printed on white stock. The four carbon copies are: 
1. (Pink) Purchasing Department record; 2. (Brown) Accounting Division copy; 
3. (Goldenrod) Stock room advice, later sent to Auditor when order is completed; 
and 4. (Green) Partial goods receiving ticket. 


Form 1 Rev. 12-37 





t John Doe & Son 
121 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Chicago 
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labor and eliminating ordinary 
human errors, as well as by the idea 
of securing the maximum amount of 
use from each form. Thus, each 
duplicate is so made up that as 
many as three different items can 
be written up on one purchase order 
for a division, providing that all go 
to one vendor. Although we are not 
following this practice at the present 
time, it is possible to order three 
varying products at the same time 
for various departments instead of 
restricting the purchase to one 
particular division of the bank. The 
respective demands are represented 
by the letters A, B, and C on the 
form. The disposition of each is 
specified at the bottom of the blank. 

To save time and avoid errors, a 
separate color is used for each copy. 
The principle is that when a form 
must be used in a certain way, or 
must be referred to a certain person 
or division, the color will designate 
its disposition at a glance. There is 
less likelihood of a form being sent 
to the wrong division when it is 
not the correct color. Employees 
quickly grasp the meaning of each 
color, and errors are eliminated. 
The different colored copies are of 
convenient size for handling, filing, 
and mailing. The purchase order is 
so composed that it fits into our 
regular “window” envelope. This 
saves the task of addressing an 
envelope. 

The several parts of this carbon 
set are as follows: 

1. The purchase order copy, white 
in color, is forwarded to the vendor, 
who fills the order. As has already 
been seen, a description of the mate- 
rial, and the quantity desired, is 
given. On the back of the form, 
general instructions are stated to 
this effect: 

“All deliveries to be made to stock 
room, unless otherwise instructed. 
All invoices must show our purchase 
order number. No invoices will be 
paid unless purchase is made with 
duly authorized purchase order 
number. Goods sent different from, 
or in excess of this order will be 
returned at shipper’s expense.” 

2. The second copy, pink in color, 
is to be kept by the purchasing 
division as a departmental record. 
These are filed in alphabetical order 
by vendor for convenience in check- 
ing invoices when received. It also 
gives us an opportunity to refer to 
Past purchases or items that have 
not been posted in our visible file. 

3. The third copy, brown in color, 
is forwarded to the comptroller’s 
division on execution of the order. 
This serves to facilitate the distribu- 
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Steps In Control And Audit 


1. All supplies are purchased 
through the purchasing division. 
2. Each purchase order is 


keyed according to department 
and expense classification. 


3. Four differently colored car- 
bons are made of each purchase 
order. 


4. Orders are mailed in win- 
dow envelopes, to eliminate an 
addressing operation. 


5. No invoice is approved for 
payment until stamped and 
initialed by the Auditing Depart- 
ment. 





tion of certain expenses. Thus the 
comptroller’s division, being in- 
formed in advance, is enabled 
immediately to distribute the ex- 
pense classifications to the various 
divisions for the purpose of opera- 
tions control. As a result, the comp- 
troller’s division at all times knows 
the exact cost of supplies being used 
by the various units of the bank. 

4. The fourth copy, goldenrod in 
color, is first used in the receiving 
department. It advises the stock 
room clerk of the purehase, gives 
him notification that merchandise 
is coming in, and informs him of the 
individual and the department to 
whom it is to be delivered. 

When the clerk is in receipt of all 
materials specified on the purchase 
order, he signifies this by initialing 
the goldenrod copy. 

The form is then forwarded to the 
auditing division, where it is em- 
ployed for a twofold purpose, 
namely: 

a. Maintenance of the continuity 
record. 

b. Verification of the invoices. 

By specifying the quantity, qual- 
ity, and cost of the merchandise, 
this copy also furnishes the auditing 
division with a gauge to check the 
vendor’s invoice with the bank’s 
purchasing order. 


5. The fifth copy, green in color, 
is used only when the order has not 
been completely filled. Thus, when 
a partial delivery is made, the re- 
ceiving clerk makes the proper 
notation on the goldenrod copy, but 
doesn’t send it to the auditing divi- 
sion. Instead, he forwards the green 
duplicate upon which he has also 
imarked the purchase order number, 
and described the partial delivery. 
The color green signifies—“There’s 
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Provides the necessary ap- 
pearance and dignity to do 
justice to letterheads with 
envelopes to match. 

Its remarkable strength recom- 
mends it highly for business 
forms of every nature. 

A pleasing and natural 
whiter-than-snow white color 
which only subterranean lake 
water can give a bond paper. 
A smooth, firm and uniform 
surface which reflects its ad- 
vantages in typing, pen writ- 
ing and the way it takes 
erasures. 

Available in six attractive 
finishes—fourteen desirable 
colors—in all standard sizes 
and weights. 

Watermarked —the makers’ 
guarantee of uniform quality 
always maintained. 
Economically priced to in- 
vite standardization of all 
stationery requirements. 


Compare itl Tear itl Test 
itl and YOU will specify itl 


Send for this new Howard 
Bond Portfolio containing 
engraved, printed and 
lithographed samples. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 
Send me the New HOWARD BOND Portfolio 
Name 
Position 
Firm 
Address 
City_ 


(Please attach to business stationery) 
TELE L SUC IEE SS OO OEBE AST RISES IER 





Policyholders of Employers 
Mutual find that the excep- 
tional service they receive re- 


sults in manifold savings, thus 
reducing their insurance costs 
on Workmen's Compensation, 
Public Liability, Automobile 
and allied forms of Insurance. 
Request a representative to 
call! He will present facts of 
unusual interest to you. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 
e 
Branch offices in the principal 


cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 
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Timeliest Bank Advertising 


The Bank Almanac 1939 


34th Annual Edition 


Published longer than Poor Richard’s! 
Issued by many banks 10 to 28 years! 
Unique, inexpensive, educational 
bank advertising, freshly written 
and edited to anticipate conditions 
next year. It inculcates knowledge 
and understanding of your bank’s 
principles and practices, treating 
in particular bank loans, credit 
relations, and checking services. 
Instructional content augmented 
with monthly almanac and annual 
astronomical data, insuring refer- 
ence throughout 1939. Handsome 
booklet of 36 pages; see for yourself. 


WRITE without obligation TODAY 
for complete specimen copy 
Financial Advertising Dept. 


=VEyPRINTING Co. 


250 West Ono ST. 


\ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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still more to come!” 


When final delivery is ultimately 
made, the goldenrod copy bearing 
notations as to partial and final de- 
liveries is sent to the auditing divi- 
sion, where it is attached to the 
last vendor’s invoice. 


In line with the operation of the 
system, the mailing division and all 
departments receiving invoices for 
merchandise billed to the bank, 
forward them direct to the auditing 
division. Approval for payment is 
not given, nor is actual payment 
made unless the invoice bears the 
stamp of the auditing division, duly 
initialed. 

After invoices have been com- 
pared with and attached to the 
goods received ticket (the golden- 
rod copy) by the auditing division, 
a verification stamp is placed on 
the invoice. It is then initialed and 
routed to the purchasing officer, who 
approves purchase orders and posts 
any necessary information on card 
records, filed by form number or 
by miscellaneous alphabetical order. 
Invoices are finally approved for 
payment by the vice president and 
cashier or, in his absence, by the 
comptroller. 


The approved invoices are next 
forwarded to the comptroller’s 
division for issuance of expense 
check and distribution of expense. 
The brown form, the third part of 
the carbon set, is attached to the 
duplicate copy of the voucher check. 
The goldenrod copy remains fast- 
ened to the invoices, and is routed 
with checks to the auditing division 
for registering. The invoices are re- 
tained by the auditing division to 
be attached to the cancelled checks 
at a later date. 

In conclusion, I will add that we 
are well satisfied with the results 
achieved through the operation of 
this system, and feel justified, on the 
basis of our own experience, in 
recommending the system to other 
banks. It is quite flexible and can 
be adjusted to meet the needs of 
any bank, regardless of whether the 
institution be small, medium-sized, 
or large. 


Letter To L. R. Bloomenthal 


Your articles on bank taxation 
which have been appearing in Bank- 
ers Monthly have been very helpful 
to us in comparing Indiana with 
other states—Edward E. Edwards, 
Asst. Prof., School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Indiana University. 


Helpful Hints For 
Purchasing Officers 
* One of the best ways for getting 


ideas regarding the introduction of 
new banking equipment is to visit 


other banks where the equipment 4 


is in use. 


* While some objections to certain 
machines may be unfounded, there 
are some operators who can oper- 


ate one kind of machine better than 7 
another. It pays to take this into | 


consideration. 


* An operator not adapted to the 


use of a certain machine may be 


adapted to some other kind of work. 


* While speed can be developed ; 
best by continuing one operation for 


a long time, there are advantages in 
having each employee trained to do 
different kinds of work. 


* The pride in having new equip- 
ment with which to work often adds 
to efficiency. 


* Employees often think of money- 


saving ideas if they are encouraged 


to do so. 


* Ideas on equipment may be ob- 
tained from other bankers by talk- 
ing with them at bankers’ conven- 


tions, for a man with a good ma- 


chine is always eager to tell others 
about it. 


* A complete record of what has 


previously been bought is one of the | 


greatest helps in buying again. 


* While a special size of envelope 
for a certain use is often an econ- 


omy, the various sizes used should | 
be reviewed at regular intervals, tof 


avoid having too large an assort- 


ment with the result of having an? 


unnecessarily large 
supplies. 


inventory of 


* The printing plant where your? 
forms are made is one of the places 
you should visit if you wish to learn F 
how better to buy forms and printed § 


matter. 


‘STEEDS &<TRON 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead s, Coin Trays. 


Write for complete catalog. 
aS.) omm Gmele)' | 1. 1 Mele) i 7-\. bi 


941-943 CLARK STREET | 
oan Real. 5. 7 Samuel. tier 
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Directors Help Get 
Trust Accounts 


(Continued from page 543) 


assets of the trust, at which time 
every asset is carefully analyzed and 
discussed, and a vote is taken as to 
whether or not each asset is to be 
retained or disposed of. 

These reviews bring out the total 
values of the trust assets, and natu- 
rally, it becomes necessary to dis- 
cuss the needs of the various bene- 
ficiaries under the trusts. This, in 
turn, makes the directors familiar 
with the many beneficiaries under 
the various trusts who are receiving 
income and/or principal payments. 


The kind of cooperation individual 
directors can give the trust depart- 
ment, in addition to contacting new 
clients, is limited only by their spe- 
cialized interests. Being actively 
engaged in business or financial 
enterprises, they can help with 
specialized knowledge. For instance, 
often in handling a trust estate, it is 
necessary to handle the business of 
a deceased patron, such as operating 
a store, running a newspaper, man- 
aging an orange ranch, and the like. 
The director with specialized knowl- 
edge along such lines becomes very 
valuable to the trust department in 
working out the problems in con- 
nection with the estate, and at the 
same time, after a mercantile estab- 
lishment, for example, has been 
successfully liquidated, such a direc- 
tor feels enthusiastic about telling 
other clothing merchants that it 
would be well for them to name the 
bank as executor or trustee. 


In the matter of solicitation of 
trust business, it is our practice to 
make a memorandum of prospective 
customers who are not connected 
with the trust department, and to 
assign this list to the directors. It is 
suggested to each director to call 
upon those on the list with whom 
he is personally acquainted, and, in 
a friendly way, to mention the serv- 
ices of the trust department. This, 
in brief, is the extent of the solici- 
tation. 

In many instances the director 
who has approached a prospect can 
do much to sell him on the service; 
in others, he simply paves the way 
for the trust officer to contact the 
prospective client. Either way, the 
results are very satisfactory. 

Statistics of trust operations in 
the United States show that approxi- 
mately 90% of all trust business 
received into a trust department of 
a bank is secured from its own com- 
mercial customers. This points to 
the importance of engaging in sys- 
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tematic contact work to sell the 
trust services. Directors very fre- 
quently are in the most favorable 
position to do this work, as they are 
personally acquainted with the sub- 
stantial customers of the bank who 
are in need of such service. They, 
above all others in the bank, are in 
a position to speak to prospects con- 
cerning a plan for their estates. 


We are glad to say that directors 
of this bank have seen so many 
people who have been benefited by 
the trust department that it makes 
them eager to sell other customers 
on the idea. Many times a director 
will invite a prospect to lunch with 
him, to a game of golf, or a game on 
a bowling green, and thus, while 
enjoying the California sunshine, it 
is possible to say a word here and 
there about the family and protec- 
tion for the estate. 


It often has more weight with a 
customer when a director approaches 
him than if an officer of the trust 
department has done so, because 
the director, with all his outside 
interests, puts himself on a par with 
businessmen or merchants. He can 
tell them that the bank is certainly 
doing a wonderful service for many 
people who are known in the com- 
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CLeath-Vue. 
COIN WRAPPERS 


THE ONLY TRANSPARENT COIN WRAPPER MADE! 
THE MOST PRACTICAL INNOVATIONS IN BANKING HISTORY! 


At last the ideal coin wrapper has been prefected by the Steck Company. 
every demand for protection and easy handling. 


With old style coin wrappers made of kraft, accurate checking was impossible. 
The possibility of fraud was always present. 
Without unrolling and counting there could never be positive surety against loss. 

The CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrapper saves time, eliminates errors and discourages fraud- 
It is the final answer to the bothersome problem of petty shortages. 
Prices are comparable with the old style wrappers. 


The STECK COMPANY, Bankers’ Supplies 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


munity. And then, too, it is much 
easier for the trust officer to discuss 
a trust with a prospect who has 
come into the bank on the invita- 
tion of a director. 


Educating Children 
To Banking 


An observant secretary of a mid- 
west Bankers Association states 
that he has noticed that the sug- 
gestion that bankers make speeches 
in schools is not often followed but 
that the idea of inviting classes to 
visit the bank where banking is 
explained, is carried out in many 
towns with enthusiasm and success. 

Certainly, both suggestions are. 
worth while. Both have been tested 
and have proved to be valuable, but, 
apparently, many bankers feel more 
like talking in their own banks than 
they do in a school room. 


Directors Can Help 


The job of the loan officer is much 
more effective when he is able to 
enlist the services of the directors 
in getting information to help with 
the various credit investigations he 
must make. 





ONE OF 








It answers 
It is so practical it makes all other 


Mis- 


Write today for FREE samples 





THESE ADVANTAGES 
10 CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers eliminate slugs 
spurious coins as errors in counting. 
2 Clean VuE Coin Wrappers eliminate fraud- 
wrappers and misuse of names. 
3 CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers enable you to 
distinguish coins at a glance. 
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Bookkeeping Desk 


Working on the theory that “maxi- 
mum production and efficiency can 
be attained only by reducing fatigue 





through elimination of wasted 
energy”, the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Orange, N. J., 
has just produced a new bookkeep- 
ing desk that should send any book- 
keeper into raptures of ecstasy. Just 
looking at it gave me a thrill—and 
I am, decidedly, not a bookkeeper! 

All reaching, bending and muscu- 
lar strain have been eliminated. 
Original posting copy, keyboard, and 
ledger index are all on the same 
level and an equal distance from the 
eye. Glare-free lamps (optional) of 
the I. E. S. semi-indirect type assure 
maximum legibility. The work shelf 
at the left and the shelf for the 
ledger tray fold back flush. There 
is ample drawer space for file cards, 
blank ledger sheets, and miscella- 
neous supplies, while a special, shal- 
low drawer under the machine 
keeps large journal sheets and car- 
bons flat. Finished in stippled green, 
or regular olive green, and a lino- 
leum top, the desk is beautifully 
streamlined and is wired for machine 
or lamps. 

The young lady who does my typ- 
ing suggests that this desk misses 
completeness because it lacks a 
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> == FROM THE 


BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK2 


Here are five more ideas on equipment and supplies that I believe you will 
find extremely interesting. Two important pieces of workroom equipment, two 
new items for your desk, and a time-tested idea for your public relations 
officer—this page of mine certainly touches on every phase of bank work. More 
important, though, is the demonstration on how manufacturers are thinking, 
intelligently and resultfully, in terms of bank operation problems and needs. 


It's a most encouraging sign. 


Sincerely, 


make-up mirror for the operator and 
cooling cabinet for the afternoon 
orange juice. Well, those are about 
the only things it has overlooked, I 
guess! 


Automatic Inkwell 


Here’s something so new, the ink’s 
not dry on it yet! 

Forgive such a poor play on words 
—for, as a matter of fact, this is 
one case where the ink never gets 
dry. But it is brand new. Two 
weeks ago the Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany of Boston, announced their 
“Cube-Well”, a smart-looking foun- 
tain inkstand that combines a base 
of lustrous black plastic, a reservoir 
pen that writes pages without 
and the regular square 


dipping, 





bottle of Carter’s ink. There is a 
valve that controls ink-flow from 
the bottle to the pen well, maintain- 
ing the correct pen point level and 
preventing spilling during assem- 
bling and refilling. Speaking of the 
pen point—it is made of stainless, 
non-corrosive metal and guaranteed 
to give a smooth performance. 
Rubber feet on the base prevent 
skidding and scratching. And since 
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the ink bottle is the reservoir, you 
can always see when refilling is 
necessary. 

All-in-all, a very smart idea— 
and sufficiently inexpensive to make 
possible a fountain ink stand for 
every desk and counter in the bank. 


Wooden Stamp Pad 


Stamp pads—ugh! Such messy, 
smudgy things. And yet, how neces- 
sary in the routine operation of a 
bank. 

We should all be grateful, then, 
that someone has finally done some- 
thing about them. The Phillips 
Process Co., Rochester, N. Y., has a 
new one—the “Clear-Print Pad’— 
that is made, believe it or not, from 
a block of wood! 

It is cut cross-grain, with the ends 
of thousands of capillary tubes 
exposed. A special chemical treat- 
ment turns these tubes into ink 
reservoirs, feeding just the right 
amount of ink to the surface at all 
times. 

The surface is always flat, all 
parts of the rubber stamp get the 
same amount of ink, and the wood 
does not collect lint. I’ve just been 
using one through the dampest two 
weeks Chicago has seen all year, but 
the high humidity has had no effect 
on it. Impressions are at all times, 
clear, strong, and waterproof. 

The manufacturer claims for the 
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Good News 
by, 
A lacy Manning 
the 
Bankers Secectary 


In the October issue of 
the BANKERS 
MONTALY we will 
present an entirely new 
and greatly enlarged 


Buyers Guide 
for your use. 


For the past six months 
I have been accumula- 
ting data on every item 
of supplies, equipment 
and services used in a 
bank. 


This BUYERS 
GUIDE ts entirely 
changed. Additional 
listings, new headings, a 
new index, clearer type- 
Jace-all combine to make 
it move efficient than 
any previous one, easter 
to use, and more com- 
plete. 


The whole editorial staff 
has cooperated to make 
this BUYERS GUIDE 
outstanding in useful- 
ness to bankers 


Watch for the Fall 
BUYERS GUIDE 
number next month .... 
you will find tt of even 
greater value in pur- 
chasing for your bank. 






















Mary Manning, 
the Bankers Seceetary 
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Clear-Print double the life of the 
average pad—and particularly rec- 
ommends the bank size pad, which 
is approximately four inches square. 


New Duplicating Machine 


Some years ago, when I was start- 
ing in a business office, we had a 
so-called duplicating machine for 
making office forms, inter-office 
memoranda, and so on. Sometimes 
you could decipher the blurry prod- 
uct of that device—sometimes not. 
But what a change there has been 











in the intervening years! Today, 
duplicating machines really do what 
their name implies—duplicate. 

And now comes a new “master” 
model (of the fluid process type) 
from the Standard Mailing Ma- 
chines Company, Everett, Mass., for 
which is claimed all the clarity, the 
precision, and the automatic features 
of a modern printing press. Out- 
standing feature is the simplified 
automatic feed, with an unique 
“knee action” feed plate and a 
patented stripper head which allows 
only one sheet to feed at a time and 
which, according to the manufac- 
turer, is the closest approximation 
to human hand feeding. This posi- 
tive feed-action, combined with per- 
fect timing of all moving parts, 
assures hairline accuracy of regis- 
tration. 

There are other refinements, such 
as an improved feed tray, a new 
economy fluid reservoir, and ten 
needle bearings that, the manufac- 
turer declares with nonchalant con- 
fidence, will last a lifetime without 
care! 

The machine is mounted on an 
attractive, commodious supply cab- 
inet. It turns out 40 to 50 copies a 
minute—which is fast even in these 
days of super speed. 


In Business Today... 


6é 


.... there is no substitute 


for adequate, accurate, up- 


to-the-minute 


information.” 


If you are one of the 3,116 bankers who reads 
and uses the Chicago Journal of Commerce daily, 
you know its worth and value. 


If you are not a reader, let us send it to you— 
without charge—for three consecutive days. A 
card or letter will start it coming immediately. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
“The Central West's daily business newspaper” 





Bank Almanac 


How often, just as you begin to 
think you’re pretty smart, something 
comes along to properly deflate you. 
For some time, justifiably or not, 
I’ve been giving folks the impres- 
sion that I was pretty much the 
national authority on bank equip- 
ment and supplies. And now I sud- 
denly “discover” an item that bank- 
ers have been using for 30 years— 
and that is new every year! 





Over three decades ago, the Levey 
Printing Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., began publishing The Bank 
Almanac—have published it, in fact, 
for a longer period than the famous 
Poor Richard’s Almanac appeared. 
A lot of banks have used it, year 
after year, as a good will builder 
among their customers. But there 
may be some banks to whom it will 
be news, as it was to me. 


I have just been looking over an 
advance copy of the 1939 book and 
am amazed at the amount of cus- 
tomer education material it con- 
tains. One could almost describe it 


as a layman’s reading course in | 


banking principles. It explains 
banking by mail, income advances, 
farm credit, real estate loans, and 
so on. Several pages are devoted to 
the use and misuse of checks and 
checking accounts. All this inter- 
spersed, of course with regular 
almanac material—moon changes, 
weather predictions, record of his- 
torical events, and the like. 

The bank’s imprint appears on the 
front and back covers, with full page 
bank ads on the two inside covers. 


A record of errors for each oper- 
ator will make it possible to discover 
air, light, or other physical condi- 
tions which are not properly ad- 
justed to the worker. 
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BANK 


BUILDING 
NEWS 


Contemplated, Contracted 
And Under Way 


Citizens Savings Bank, Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio—enalrging and re- 
modeling. ; 

Pauls Valley (Okla.) National Bank 
—remodeling, new front. 

Citizens Bank and Trust Co., West 
Point, Ga.—enlarging bookkeeping 
department. 

Wakefield (Mass.) Savings Bank— 
enlarging and remodeling. 

Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Co., Berkeley, Cal.—addition to 
main banking floor. 

First National Bank of Houlton, Me. 
remodeling and enlarging. 

Mechanics Savings Bank, Manches- 
ter, N. H.—complete remodeling. 

Long Island City (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank—addition and alterations— 
$250,000. 

Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings Bank— 
two-story building—$100,000. 

Union Bank and Trust Co., Kokomo, 
Ind.—reconditioning new quarters 
—new fixtures and_ elevators, 
modern heating plant. 

American Trust Co., Concord, Cal. 
—remodeling, new vault door, 
modern counters. 

Real Estate Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—remodeling and _ enlarging, 
new elevators. 


Special Installations 


Exchange National Bank, Columbia, 
Mo.—safe deposit boxes. 

Security National Bank, Sioux City, 
Ia—year ’round air conditioning 
—$5,200. 

Farmers State Bank, Oxford, Ohio— 
new heating plant and ventilating 
System, indirect lighting, bandit 
barrier. 

Security National Bank, Greensboro, 
N. C.—automatic depository. 

Citizens State Bank, Maryville, Mo. 
—complete air conditioning. 

Peoples Bank, Antigo, Wis.—bur- 
glar alarm and vault ventilator. 

Baltimore Bank, Kansas City, Mo.— 
sound wave burglar alarm. 

State Bank of Toulon, Ill.—fire- and 
burglar-proof vault, safe deposit 
boxes. 

First National Bank, Stillwater, 
Okla.—insulation. 
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Do Creameries Object 
To Your Charges 


The Secretary of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association publishes in his 
house organ the following interest- 
ing item: 

“Several creameries are bom- 
barding banks about their 1% 
charge. Favorite method is to pro- 
nounce the charge excessive. Second 
approach is that other banks do not 
charge so much, some even assert- 
ing that the bank addressed is the 
only one charging as much as 1%. 
Don’t you believe it. Practically all 


our banks either collect the 1% 
from the creamery or charge cus- 
tomer holders of cream checks the 
out-of-town checks charge of 3 
cents each, and _  non-depositor 
holders 5 cents per check. The 
Association’s Bank Management 
Committee has several times invited 
the creameries to appoint a commit- 
tee for a conference. No results. 


The Association has more than once 
asked varoius creamery officials to 
state how they are able to figure 
bank costs in order to make the 
positive statement that 1% is too 
much. No response.” 




























BUILDING A 


‘Chousand Banks ] 


HAT’S the record. In the past 





twenty-five years we have built 
or remodeled more than that number, 


for an average of forty a year. 


What of it? Just this. You can’t ig- 





nore this experience, this national 
acceptance, when you have a build- 


ing or modernizing problem. 


That’s all. Call us in. We'll give you 
an estimate; guarantee not to exceed 
it, and allow you a credit on savings 
possible as the work progresses. 


You can’t lose. Write. 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY-: ST. LOUIS 



















Steensen Starts Third Decade 


J. H. Steensen, vice president and 
manager of the Santa Monica office 
of the California Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal., reached his twentieth year in 
the banking profession on August 1. 

Mr. Steensen began his banking 
career as clerk in the old Bank of 
Santa Monica, immediately after 
graduation from high school, and 
was promoted in quick succession to 
bookkeeper, to teller, to chief teller. 
When the Bank of Santa Monica 
became an office of California Bank, 
in 1922, Mr. Steensen remained as 
chief teller and four years later was 
promoted to manager. In February, 
1927, he was made pro-cashier and 
assigned to the bank’s head office in 
Los Angeles and a year later was 
promoted to assistant cashier. Re- 
turning to Santa Monica in January, 
1935, Mr. Steensen continued in the 
position of assistant cashier until 
July of 1937, at which time he was 
elevated to junior vice president. 
He takes a keen interest in the activ- 
ities of the American Institute of 
Banking and is past president of the 
Los Angeles Chapter of that body. 


Cummings Heads Cleveland 
Trust Legal Department 


Glen M. Cummings has _ been 
elected chief counsel and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., succeeding the 
late Raymond T. Sawyer, who died 
on June 21 of this year. 

Mr. Cummings had served as as- 
sistant counsel of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. since 1913, when he left 
the law firm of Blandin, Hogsett & 
Ginn to join the bank. From 1905 
to 1909, he was city solicitor of 
Masnfield, Ohio. He was graduated 
from Wittenberg College in 1896, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1898. 

Since 1918, Mr. Cummings has 
been a member of the Civil Service 
Commission of East Cleveland, with 
the exception of one year when he 
filed a vacancy on the City Commis- 
sion. 


L. A. Honors Fishburn 


J. E. Fishburn, Jr., vice president 
at the Seaboard office of the Bank 
of America, Los Angeles, Cal., was 
recently appointed to the Los An- 
geles Municipal Housing Authority 
by the mayor of that city. 
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Mid-Continent Trust Meet 


Trust officers of institutions located 
in the 15 mid-western states are 
invited to attend the Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference to be held under 
the auspices of the American Bank- 
ers Association on September 29 and 
30 at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 
Ronald M. Kimball, secretary of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago, and president 
of the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Chicago, in a letter mailed 
to trust officers in this area calls 
attention to the two-day program 
designed to enable trust executives 
to discuss freely the pressing prob- 
lems which engage their current 
interest. Every effort has been made 
toward keeping the meetings along 
informal lines. 


Our Blessed Events Department 


The Cradle Roll Department picks 
up! Just in time for the deadline 
comes the announcement of the 
arrival of Walter L. Robison, Third. 
And is Walter L. Robison, Second, 
pu-leezed— The Cleveland Trust 
Magazine. 

Raymond Todd was passing out 
cigars on Monday, June 27th. Over 
the week-end his Scottie dog had 
presented him with nine pups.— 
Fort Worth National, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


20 Years With Chase 


During the month of August, two 
executives of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City, passed the 
20 year mark of their service with 
that institution. John S. Linen, 
second vice president, joined the 
bank on August 12, 1918, and 
Charles A. Richards on August 5 of 
the same year. 


Toledo Bankers On 
Chamber Committee 


A. G. Brown, president of the Ohio 
Citizens Trust Co., has been elected 
a trustee of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce for the coming year. 
Dean Higgins, president of the Com- 
merce Guardian Bank, is a holdover 
member of the board. 





Otis Vice President 


At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, late in July, Stuart H. Otis 
was promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president. 

Mr. Otis has been identified with 
banking interests of Chicago for 
many years, having started with the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois 
in 1924. He has an intimate knowl- 
edge and wide acquaintance among 
the business interests of the city. 


Fall Convention 
Calendar 


National 


A.B.A.—Nov. 14-17—Houston, Tex. 
(Rice Hotel) 

Assn of Bank Women—Nov. 14-17 
—Houston, Tex. 

F.A.A—Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference— 
Sept. 29-30— Chicago (Stevens 
Hotel) 

Morris Plan Bankers Association— 
Oct. 10-12—White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. (The Greenbrier) 

Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America—Oct. 11-14—Chicago 

National Foreign Trade Convention 
—Oct. 31-Nov. 2.—New York City 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Nov. 14-16 
—Houston, Tex. 

National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks—Nov. 10-12—Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States Trust Conference—Oct. 19- 
21—San Francisco (Hotel St. 
Francis) 

Robert Morris Associates, Fall Meet- 
ing—Oct. 10-12—Hershey, Pa. 


State 


DELAWARE—Sept. 8—Rehoboth 

KENTUCKY—Sept. 13-15—Lexing- 
ton (Lafayette Hotel) 

MAINE—Savings Banks Association 
—Sept. 8-9—Rangeley (Rangeley 
Lake Hotel) 


NEBRASKA — Oct. 11-12 — Omaha | 


(Paxton Hotel) 


NEW YORK Savings Banks Assn.— | 


Oct. 21-27—Nassau Cruise 
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The prices paid lately ‘by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 
Government bonds are as follows: 
Four per cent registered 127-5/8, 
127-9/16, 127-3/8, 127-34/100. Four 
per cent coupons, 127-9/16; 4-1/2 
per cent registered 107-5/8, 107- 
3/4, 106-7/16, 107-1/2; 4-1/2 per 
cent coupons, 107-9/16; 4 per cent 
registered 127-5/8, 127-9/16; 4 per 
cent coupons 127-9/16; 4 per cent 
registered 127-3/8; 4 per cent regis- 
tered 127-34/100; 4-1/2 per cent 
registered 107-5/8, 106-7/16 ex- 
interest, 107-1/2; 4-1/2 per cent 
coupons 107-9/16. 


A Notable Event 


A sale was made lately of forty- 
eight shares of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Chicago, stock at $500 per 
share. This is a high price, but the 
bank pays 20 per cent dividends 
and is understood to earn nearer 
40 per cent. This is the first known 
transfer of stock of the Merchants’ 
for years. The immense deposits of 
the Merchants’ Bank accounts for 
the large earnings, together with 
able and cautious management. 





A phenomenon in banking in the 
direction of unusual success never 
has as much attention drawn to it as 
does the reverse. It is as well, once 
in a while (by way of a change 
from defalcation and failure) to take 
a glance at wonderful prosperity. 
This can be seen to no better ad- 
vantage than in the case of the 
Chemical Bank of New York. With 
a capital of only $300,000, this bank 
shows a surplus of five and a half 
millions and a deposit line of twenty 
millions. Last year, it paid divi- 
dends bi-monthly, amounting to 
100%, and carried $900,000 into 
surplus fund; this year its bi- 
monthly dividends are 25%, or at 
the rate of 150% per annum. The 
stock is quoted at $3,600 per share, 
but it is rarely sold except when a 
few shares appear in settlement of 
an estate. Away back in 1844 Jacob 
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Wolfe 


200 
$20,000. That particular lot is still 
in the hands of his descendants, and 
is today worth -$720,000, besides 
having paid over $1,000,000 in divi- 


bought shares for 


dends to its holders. 
thou and do likewise. 


Reader, go 


Statements show that 2,428 miles 
of railroad have been placed in the 
hands of receivers during the last 
half year, with $153,650,000 bonds 
and stocks, against only 428 miles 
and $28,200,000 bonds and stocks 
for the first half of last year. Of 
course, this has necessarily had a 
depressing effect on even the best 
paying stocks, but the railroad pinch 
is fast passing away, and good 
times for railroads are in store, and 
for everybody. 


Andrew Carnegie and his partners 
are completing arrangements to 
have their own railroad from the 
Edgar Thompson steel plant at 
Bessemer to the lakes. This will 
necessitate the building of over 
sixty miles of new road, from 
Bessemer to Minerva, Ohio. There 
the line will connect with the Cleve- 
land, Youngstown and Alliance 
Railroad, which is already operated 
by Carnegie Brothers & Co. The 
latter line runs to Phalanx, Ohio, on 
the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Railroad, within a few miles of 
Lake Erie. The road will cost 
$2,000,000. 


The number of immigrants com- 
ing into the United States from the 
principal foreign countries, except 
the Dominion of Canada and Mexico, 
during the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1888, was 539,818, against 
483,116 in 1887. It takes one half 
of one per cent of the total income 
of the United States to clothe and 
feed this number; will they sup- 
port themselves, or must the pre- 
vious inhabitants surrender the 
above percentage to do it? Bear in 
mind, our exports are falling off. 
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FOR A LIMITED TIME 


Only $5 = 


Includes 
BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 


By H. H. Stronck and J. Eigelberner 


BANK COST CONTROL 


By Benjamin Young 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


By Don Knowlton 


TO BE SURE OF GETTING THIS 
FINE SET OF BOOKS AT THE 
SPECIAL PRICE 
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TODAY 
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Rand M¢Nally & Company. 
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RAND MENALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


(THE BLUE BOOK) 


The Final 1938 edition of the Blue Book will contain 
over 200,000 changes in bank statements, and approx- 


imately 100,000 changes in official personnel. 


In addition it contains the latest statement (June 30th 
and later) and information on all banks up to August— 
the 1938 line-up of officers and directors (not previ- 
ously available)—all the new banks throughout the 
country—the discontinued banks, absorptions, consoli- 


dations, mergers, closings, etc. 


Have workable information at all times—using an out- 
dated bankers directory is jeopardizing your potential 
profits—and your prestige—refer only to a current 


copy, the Final 1938 edition. 


Superior in accuracy, in comprehensiveness and in reliability 
IF YOU HAVE NOT ORDERED YOUR copy— De So—Topay 
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Changes since Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Directory, First 1938 Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 








MMI dig taictnccicc Ciciwandieteewendamn National 5; State 21+ Private 1; Other Institutions 2..................... Total 29 
i CS Oi ancy oxccudwenk hueeetemee wie WRN BOT IE OO ib occ 5k ed ach sdnk 20eecaee ks Sincausaseedundcaans Total 53 
DN NIUE oo o5s ce enecadssnkcacerecdénddedeageecanenaeoueees IN et itbad ea cee ee liccécdvcagernccenaw deans Total 1 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
MOU TANMIGRUIOR. «ois os 05 ged cc occ ccesaes National 4; State 52; Private 7; Other Institutions 6..................... Total 69 
Through Merger or Consolidation.............. Pe Ge NS 0 ais da cnn 6660404654. 6 04 kaa Rtkatuicadivdacuaeesacees Total 14 
TRSOURE ADBOTDEION, G06... 60s cece cccccscces National 2; State 26; ......ccccece Pipi wacegahadcectaw weketeaneeeee Total 28 
Through Suis cusesvcasicaveaesuud Feeney Fe Be NO oon nikon kes ceccadddadsccienesaaecavescutas Total 9 
Total Discontinued..................0ce0. National 12; State 93; Private 9; Other Institutions 6..... .............. Total 120 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
ES TAI ik. 5 62 ok ks adda cdsanes National 2; State 10......... err oer rere Total 15 
Through Merger or Consolidation. .................ee0eeee ME OG oa ce kat inGis Cbdk ebb kiwkuk ss cdinci~dediaabieucaa Total 3 
OUEe DOOM. 666 ios Soc has iee davis National 2; State 13......... Other Institutions 3. ... 2... ccc cccccees Total 18 
CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 
SI II cares caste c oda daddeaadeeevesdaued National 6; State 21; Private 1; Other Institutions 1................... Total 29 
NY SION 6 66 6a aNadcccnosnavaescuetecouns HOUSES: Se” Goi.nds cade cdendidorasavsenedeaduvenseackevencets Total 11 
ARIZONA QOMIGME cicccsicasccsesececcses 90-540 San Francisco 

Nogales (Reported April 14, 1938) American Trust Company, Twenty- 
Southern Trust Company....... 91-145 Burbank fourth-Castro Office............. 11-132 


(In process of liquidation. Reported 
July 11, 1938) 


ARKANSAS 
Altus 
*Altus Banking Company (co-operative 
WOMED hon enn0 ss 0nwbhess Cacaevaceesies 
(Insolvent since July 1, 1938) 
Berryville 
Peoples State Bank............. 81-252 


(Voluntary liquidation” May 15, 1938) 
Buckner 
81-661 


Buckner State Bank............ 

(Voluntary liquidation July 1, 1938) 
Hartford 

Citizens State Bank........ -+--81-643 

(Placed in hands of Bank Commis- 


sion for liquidation, March 2, 1938) 

Hartford 
Farmers Bank, Tellers Window of 
GHOOCRWOOE. occcccccccccseccecceses 
(Geo. A. Henry, in charge. Opened 
March 15, 1938) 

Manila 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
Manila Office of Blytheville..... 81-735 
(Discontinued May 9, 1938) 

Marion 
eee COO Ts 6c cckscceees 81-742 
(Capital $30,000. P. A. Barton, Presi- 
dent, J. F. Fogleman, Cashier. Opened 
March 22, 1938) 

McRae 


Peoples Banking Exchange (Coopera- 
Pe DUE Ssnccrnbelictuadssetseeaseeeae 
(Capital $500. H. F. Hammack, Presi- 


dent, G. M. Bennett, Cashier. Opened 
February 9. 1938) 
Mount Pleasant 


*Bank of Barren Fork........... 81-560 
(In voluntary liquidation August 1, 
1938) 

Tyronza 


Tyronza Banking Company, (Co-oper- 
eer aa 
(D. F. Wylie, President, H. C. 

turf, Cashier. Opened ‘May 2, 1938. 
Reorganization of Tyronza Banking 
Company which closed April 1, 1936) 


CALIFORNIA 
Alvarado 
Bank of Alameda County........ 90-540 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 


Alvarado. Reported April 14, 1938) 
Alvarado 


Central Bank, Alvarado Branch of 


September, 1938 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Toluca Lake Branch.. 
Cetdeecedceunencesaneeuccececes 90-1398 
(H. B. Clampitt, Manager..Opened May 
9, 1938) 


Campbell 
American Trust Company, Campbell 
MOREE  ccctcecueeaddsckeenseaan 90-562 


(Discontinued February 19, 1938 and 
business consolidated with their San 
Jose Office) 
Irvington 

Bank of Alameda County, Branch of 
BEVEPEEO coccencecccccececeees 90-615 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Irvington. Reported April 14, 1938) 


Irvington 
Central Bank, Irvington Branch of 
GONE oo ccdcccccrcasedescnce - -90-615 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 

Larkspur 
American Trust Company, Larkspur 
Branch of San Francisco...... 90-1045 
(Discontinued March 5, 1938 and busi- 
ness combined with San Anselmo 
Office) 

Los Nietos 
Bank of Santa Fe Springs..... 90-1049 


(Assets taken over by Citizens Bank, 
Monrovia, May 2, 1938) 

Marysville 
Central Bank, Marysville Branch of 
GUM wc cnccorcesacesaqnceses 3 
(S. J. Flanery, Manager. Opened April 
2, 1938) 

Marysville 
Northern California Bank of onviegs : 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
April 2, 1938, which bank now operates 
a branch in Marysville) 

Niles 
Bank of Alameda County, Branch of 
RIVERO co ccccdecntencesvceses ..90-642 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 

whee Reported April 14, 1938) 
e 
Central Bank, Niles Branch of Cokiené 
(Reported ‘April 14, 1938) 

North Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura 
I 90-1393 
(Changed title to Studio City Branch, 
January 24, 1938, and listing trans- 
ferred to Studio City) 


(Consolidated with Twenty-second- 
Mission Office, April 2, 1938) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Arguello-Geary _—_ 
(Joseph Dito, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 14, 1938) 

San Francisco 
California Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Gam Framciace. ...cccccccccccecss 11-96 
(In process of voluntary liquidation 
December 16, 1937) 

Studio City 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Studio City Branch 
Ccheeddeeeeeebeqaancedécdeueade 90-1393 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 


Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura Blvd. 
Branch, North Hollywood. Effective 
January 24, 1938) 
COLORADO 
Julesburg 
The First National Bank....... 82-136 


Sy ital As 000, Surplus and Profits 

0348 F. Parker, President, W. R. 
sree cy, Cashier. Merger of First 
National Bank, Sedgwick and The 
First National Bank, Julesburg, effec- 
tive February 19, 1938) 


Sedgwick 
First National Bank........... 82-295 
(Merged with First National Bank, 


Julesburg. February 19, 1938) 
Steamboat Springs 
The Routt County National Bank of 
Steamboat Springs............-.. 82-454 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $27,000. A. 
H. Dake, President, Albert F. Cruse, 
Cashier. Conversion of Routt County 
State Bank) 
Steamboat Springs 
Routt County State Bank....... 82-454 
(Converted to The Routt County Na- 
tional Bank of Steamboat Springs, 
May 16, 1938) 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden 
The Meriden Industrial Bank......... 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$17,000. Chas. H. Hasburg, President, 
Beatrice O. Gagne, Cashier. Change in 
title of Meriden Industrial Loan Co. 
Reported July 11, 1938) 


569 








Meriden 
Meriden Industrial Loan Co........... 
(Changed title to The Meriden Indus- 
trial Bank. Reported July 11, 1938) 


FLORIDA 
DeLand 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando... 


(Discontinued. Reported April 18, 
1938) 
Orlando 

Morris Plan Company.......... 63-463 


(Operating under supervision of Fed- 
eral Court, in accordance with 77-B 
which is the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 
since January 1, 1938) 
St. Petersburg 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando... 
(Inactive. Reported April 18, 1938) 
Sanford 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando.... 
(Inactive. Reported April 16, 1938) 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

*Fulton National Bank, Candler Build- 
ing Office, Peachtree, Houston & Pryor 
! nin dcb's be nea 66 bese Ghd ORE O6 40-20 
(Erle Cocke, Vice President in charge. 
To open about middle of September, 
1938) 

Atlanta 
The Northwest Atlanta Bank... .64-23 
Ss the Sis Surplus and Profits 


Whittaker, President, 
c. Owens, Cashier. To open about 
May 1, 1938) 
Cuthbert 
fo ee eer ee 64-1141 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. P. M. 
Reid, President, W. E. Coney, Cashier. 
Opened March 1, 1938. Succeeded Reid 
Banking Company (Private) 
Cuthbert 
Reid Banking Company voters: 
(Obtained state charter and opened 
for business as a state bank, March 1, 
1938, under title of Citizens Bank) 
Garfield 
Cason Banking Company (Private 
SS aaa ee 64-1171 
(Moved to Midville July 1, 1938 under 
same title) 


Glenwood 

*The C. G. Starnes Banking Company 
CER ere 64-1120 
(Closed June 1, 1938) 

Lumber City 


Mixon Banking Company weet 


(Closed February 17, 1938) 

Lumber City 
Mixon Ganking Company CPvtugee? -5. 
(EB. ‘A. Mixon, Cashier. "thee Wasouney 
— and reopened February 25, 
1 


Midville 
Cason Banking Company (Private 
Se: SS MODs scccccwaccctvns 64-1171 


(D. M. Cason, Owner and Cashier. 
Change in location of Cason Banking 


Company (Private Bank, not Inc.), 

Garfield. Effective July 1, 1938) 
Sycamore 

TERONOMTO BARK. . o0ccccvcccccce 4-962 


(Voluntary liquidation March 16, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 

ESS Ree 64-1170 

(Voluntary liquidation March 14, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 

Commercial Bank, Private..... 64-1170 

(Capital $5,000. W. H. Wright, Presi- 

dent, J. D. Whelchel, Cashier. Opened 

April 14, 1938. Took over part of 

assets of Citizens Bank) 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Union Trust Company, Ltd............ 
(Closed by action of the Bank Ex- 
aminer of the Territory of Hawaii, 
April 29, 1938. In receivership) 
Wailuku 
Union Trust Company, Ltd., Branch of 
Honolulu (Closed by action of the 
Bank Examiner of the Territory of 
Hawaii, April 29, 1938. In receivership) 


IDAHO 
Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank............ 92-72 
(Reorganized as Rexburg State Bank, 
Inc., on January 13, 1938) 
Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank, Inc......... 92-72 


(Capital “% 000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,776. J. Cosgriff, President, H. N. 
Wright, ae Charter issued 
January 18, 1938. Reorganization of 
Rexburg State Bank) 


570 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
The Skala National Bank of of 
(Capital $200,000. Joseph Skala, Presi- 
dent, Walter P. Horvat, Cashier. Con- 


version of Skala State Bank, May 2, 
1938) 


Chicago 
Skala State Bank ....ccccccccses 2-294 
(Converted to The Skala National 


Bank of Chicago, May 2, 1938) 
Fidelity 
State Bank of Fidelity........ 70-1813 
(Closed up affairs and surrendered 
charter May 21, 1938) 
Harrisburg 
City National Bank........ ooo 10-385 
(Deposits and assets taken over by 


Harrisburg National Bank, April 4, 
1938) 


Hettick , 
Hettick State Bank............ 70-1350 
(Voluntary liquidation March 19, 1938) 

Lawrenceville 

*The Peoples National Bank in Law- 
POMORTEISE: o050oescenntinenansudes 70-752 
(Capital: Common $87,500, Preferred 
$12,500, Surplus $21,500. Sherman Gray, 
President, Karl A. Glover, Cashier. 
Change in title and location of Peoples 
National Bank of St. Francisville, St. 
Francisville, effective August 1, 1938) 

Leonore 
State Bank Leonore............ 70-14 
(Entered liquidation March 22, 1938) 

St. Francisville 

*Peoples National Bank ......... 70-752 
(Moved and changed title 
Peoples National Bank in Lawrence- 
ville, Lawrenceville, August 1, 1938) 

Seymour 
Seymour State Bank.......... 70-1578 


(Began liquidation February 26, 1938) 
Sheldon 


*Sumner National Bank of Sheldon 
shri fa cin Savin to i ie aca Ais Uk ok aoe aR cae 70-1606 
Sra ag $50, 000, Surplus and Profits 
o-% A. TT. Sumner, President, 
a. Sh “Sumner, Cashier. Change in 
title and location of The Sumner Na- 
tional Bank of Stockland (formerly 
Sumner State Bank). Effective August 
2, 1938) 

Stockland 
*Sumner State Bank ...,....... 70-1606 
(Converted to The Sumner National 
Bank of Stockland, July 30, 1938, which 
bank amended its articles of associa- 
tion, changing name and location to 
Sumner National Bank of Sheldon, 
Sheldon, August 2, 1938) 


INDIANA 


Borden 
Borden State Bank 
(In liquidation March 18, 1938) 

Delphi 
Union Bank and Trust Company. .71-470 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Capital 
Notes $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Lee L. Persise, President, Clar- 
ence D. McKinley, Cashier. Succeeded 
Union State Bank, April 18, 1938) 

Delphi 


Union State Bank ...... ccccocetaeene 
(Liquidating. Succeeded by Union 
Bank and Trust Company, April 18, 
1938) 

Economy 
Peoples State Bank, Branch of Cam- 
rr ear re 71-1302 


(W. W. Cain, Manager. Opened July 
11, 1938) 

Huntington 
The First National Bank in Hunting- 
A -dkarasaincstsusnabaionstaaer 71-189 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$35,000, Surplus and Profits $158.000. 
D. R. Wygant, President, E. V. Fitch, 
Cashier. Opened February 19, 1938. 
Conversion of First State Bank) 

Huntington 
Piret @tate Bank... occccsccccess 71-189 
(Converted to The First National Bank 
in Huntington, February 19, 1938) 

Macy 
Citizens Bank (Private)........ 71-818 
(Closed by Board of Directors June 
30, 1938. In hands of Dept. of Financial 
Institutions for liquidation) 

South Bend 

*Citizens Trust & Savings Bank...71-54 
(Consolidated with City National Bank 
of South Bend under title of The City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
August 1, 1938) 

South Bend 


*City National Bank of South pone 


(Consolidated with Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank under title of The City 
National Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
August 1, 1938) 


South Bend 
‘a —— National Bank & Trust 2 
Ce OR Seb RAOe CEP ee beneeseueee 1-52 
Capital $500,000, Surplus and Profits 
$137,000. Stanley A. Clark, President, 
Cc. O. Craig, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank and 
City National Bank of South Bend, 
effective August 1, 1938) 


Wheatland 
Farmers & Merchants State —_ 
OT ET re ere TT re 951 
(To begin voluntary liquidation July 
18, 1938) 

Wolcottville 
Farmers State Bank, Branch of La- 
GTGMBD 60 cdcdiiscvscnscceceses 71-1301 
(Chas. L. Cottrill, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1938) 

IOWA 

Ankeny 

Farmers Savings Bank........ 72-1012 


(Closed May 20, 1938 and is now in 
hands of receiver) 

Bronson 

*Morningside Savings Bank, Bronson 
Office of Sioux City 


(Opened July 30, 1938. Kermit A. 
Scheibe, Manager) 
Charlotte 

*Gooselake Savings Bank, Charlotte 


GURCS GL GHOOCROIANG sc oc cccccrsccsesess 
(M. C. Stenzel, Manager. Opened July 
18, 1938) 

Churdan 
First National Bank............ 72-827 
{Coaseycet to First State Bank April 


Churdan 
Firat State Bank... .cscccccceses 72-827 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$16,000. D. E. Whitney, President, 


Yates E. Allen, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank, April 1, 1938) 
Des Moines 
Home Savings Bank............. 33-13 
(Deposits assumed by —_— City 
State Bank, March 65, 1938) 
New Market 
Page County State Bank, New Market 
GEOG GE Ge oe cc ccsccicvescrccus 
(Opened in April 1938. W. L. Steeves, 
Manager) 
Russell 
*First State Bank, Office of Chariton... 
(R. H. Parker, Manager. Opened June 
30, 1938) 
Russell 
Russell State Bank & Trust Comeany 
(Placed in receivership June 17, 1938) 
St. Charles 
J. F. Johnston’s Bank, Private. .72-1054 
(Voluntary liquidation June 1, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
First National Bank............ 72-336 
(Formerly First National Bank, Valley 
Junction. Change in name of city only) 
West Des Moines 
The First National Bank of Valley 
JUNCTION ccccccccccccccccccceces 72-336 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of West Des Moines, West Des Moines, 
March 7, 1938, to correspond to change 
in name of Valley Junction to West 
Des Moines) 
West Des Moines 
Antal a Bank of West Des 
POGUE vacccewsvegeuesocciosses 72-336 
(Capital $36, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$17, ae D. R. Wessling, President, 
H. Currey, Cashier. Change in title 
of The First National Bank of Valley 
Junction, West Des Moines. Change in 
title made to correspond to change in 
name of paler Junction "i West Des 
Moines. Effective March 7, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
Valley Junction Savings Bank. . .72-335 
(Formerly Valley Junction Savings 
Bank, Valley Junction. Change in 
name of city only) 
Yetter 
Lytton Savings Bank, Office of Lytton 


(Office certificate cancelled March 65. 
1938) 


KANSAS 


Lewis 
First National Bank............ 83-546 
(In process of liquidation May 25, 1938. 
Portion of assets taken over by Home 
State Bank) 


KENTUCKY 


Columbia 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank of Columbia, April 20, 1938) 
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Columbia 
The First National Bank of Columbia 


Jiewan en SEherhené CAdMeabedenaees 73-310 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$31,000. Henry N. Miller, President, 
Horace Cundiff, Cashier. Change in 


title of First National Bank & Trust 
Company, effective April 20, 1938) 
Lexington 
The Central Exchange Bank..... 73-14 
(Capital $70,000. Harry W. Moores, 
President, W. D. Thompson, Cashier. 
Charter issued April 4, 1938. Opened 
April 15, 1938) 
Louisville 
Louisville Title Insurance Company.. 
(Change in title of Title Insurance & 
Trust Company, effective March 18, 


1938) 

Louisville 
Title Insurance & Trust Company. 
(Changed title to Louisville Title 


Insurance Company, March 18, 1938) 

Louisville 
Union Joint Stock Land Bank... .21-65 
(Liquidated. Charter surrengered June 
21, 1938) 

Milburn 

ol a, er reer Te 73-552 
(In liquidation July 11, 1938) 

Newport 
Central Savings Bank........... 73-29 
(Deposit liability transferred to New- 
port National Bank June 23, 1938) 

Park City 
Bank of Glasgow Junction...... 73-501 
(Name of town changed from Glasgow 
Junction to Park City) 

Stanford 
First National Bank in Stanford. 73-236 
(Succeeded by Stanford State Bank, 
April 1, 1938) 

Stanford 
Stanford State Bank............ 73-236 
(Capital $25,000. J. B. Foster, Presi- 
dent, Wm. McGough, Cashier. Opened 
April 1, 1938. Succeeded First National 
Bank in Stanford) 


MARYLAND 


Denton 
Farmers & Merchants State ra” 5 Per 
(Voluntary liquidation March 19, 1938) 

Frederick 

*Commercial Bank of Maryland. ..65-34 
(Deposits assumed by Western “Mary- 
land Trust Company, July 1, 1938) 

Jefferson 

*Jefferson Bank of Commercial Bank of 
Maryland, Branch of Frederick. .65-240 
(Succeeded by Western Maryland Trust 


Company, Receiving Station of Fred- 
erick, July 1, 1938) 

Jefferson 

*Western Maryland Trust Company, 


Receiving Station of Frederick 
(Opened July 1, 1938) 
Mt. Airy 


*Commercial Bank of Maryland, Branch 


8... RRR eee 65-127 
(Discontinued July 1, 1938) 
Silver Spring 
*Silver Spring National Bank....65-201 


(Consolidated with Takoma Park Bank, 
Takoma Park, under title of Suburban 
National Bank of Silver Spring, Silver 
Spring, with branch at Takoma Park. 
Effective July 25, 1938) 

Silver Spring 


*Suburban National Bank of Silver 
re reer oF 65-201 
(Capital: Common $150.000, Preferred 


$350.000, Surplus and Profits $47,000. 
H. W. Turnage, President, Fred L. 
Lutes, Cashier. Consolidation of Silver 
Spring National Bank, Silver Spring, 
and Takoma Park Bank, Takoma Park. 
Effective July 25, 1938) 

Takoma Park (Ind. Branch of Wash. D. C.) 
*Suburban National Bank of Silver 
Spring, Takoma Park Branch of Silver 
RPS S SRE ee eit ee eeterieniee 
(Opened July 25, 1938) 

Takoma Park (Ind. Branch of Wash. D. C.) 
“Takoma Park Bank. .......0.00% 65-253 
(Consolidated with Silver Spring Na- 
tional Bank, Silver Spring, under title 
of Suburban National Bank of Silver 
Svring, Silver Spring, July 25, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Takoma Park) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Northfield 
First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Northfield Branch of Greenfield 
(Closed April 30, 1938) 

Fall River 

*Fall River Morris Plan Company. 53-27 
(Liquidating as of July 1, 1938) 


September, 1938 


MICHIGAN 
Bay Port 
Bay Port Bank of W. H. Wallace & 
Company (Private)...........+.. 74-568 


Succeeded by 

March 3, 1938) 
Bay Port 

Bay Port State Bank........... 74-568 

(Capital $30,000. J. H. Fahrner, Presi- 

dent, W. R. McIntyre, Cashier. Opened 


Bay Port State Bank, 


March 3, 1938. Succeeded Bay Port 
Bank of W. H. Wallace & Company 
(Private) 


Center Line 
The Community Bank, Center Line 
Office of Warren..2.....e.ee0. 74-1199 
(Change in title of State Savings 
Bank, Center Line Office of Warren. 
Effective May 1, 1938) 

Center Line 
State Savings Bank, Center aang Office 
GE WASTER: ocvcccccsecinceccsces 74-1199 
(Changed title to The Community 
Bank, Center Line Office of Warren, 


May 1, 1938) 

Detroit 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit (Fisher 
TL) | wakadsedeqnsceeenesscanenes 9-90 


(Capital $800,000, Surplus and Profits 
$300,000. George B. Judson, President, 
F. C. Schlorff, Cashier. Opened July 1, 
1938) 

Glennie 
Glennie Bank of McNichol Cregvetes 
(Discontinued. Reported June 27, 1938) 

Hudson 
Hudson State Bank............- 74-341 
(Changed title to Hudson State Sav- 
ings Bank, February 9, 1938) 

Hudson 
Hudson State Savings Bank..... 74-341 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$77,000. B. J. Foster, President, V. W. 
Fisher, Cashier. Change in title of 
Hudson State Bank. Effective Febru- 
ary 9, 1938) 

Jackson 

*Jackson City Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch: 109 Francis St. .......sccceee 
(Discontinued July 1, 1938) 

Marysville 

*First National Trust and Savings Bank, 
Marysville Branch of Port Huron..... 
(Closed June 30, 1938. Transferred to 
South Park Branch, Port Huron) 

Mecosta 
Citizens State Bank, Mecosta Branch 


of Big heel’ btaantdeacuns eer 
(Giese Miller, Manager. Opened 
April 1, Toss) 

Mecosta 
Mecosta County State Bank..... 74-734 


(Consolidated with Citizens State 
Bank, Big Rapids, April 1, 1938, which 


bank now operates a branch in 
Mecosta) 

Reading 
State Bank of Reading.......... 4-804 


waa liquidation April 28, 1938) 

aldro 
Hudson State Bank, Branch of Hudeot 
(Changed title to Hudson State Sav- 
ings Bank, Branch of Hudson, Febru- 
ary 9, 1938 ) 

Waldron 
Hudson State Savings Bank, Branch 
@8 TROGIOR, « cccccccaceccccesane 74-875 
(Change in title of Hudson State Bane 
Branch of Hudson, effective February 
9, 1938) 

Warren 
The Community Bank.......... 74-877 
(Capital $50,000, Profits $5,000. Herbert 
A. Schmidt, President, Herbert A. 
Schmidt, Cashier. Change in title of 
wraee Savings Bank. Effective May 1, 

Warren 
State Savings Bank............- 74-877 
(Changed title to The Community 
Bank, May 1, 1938) 

Wyoming Park (Grand Rapids P. O.) 
Old Kent Bank, Branch Office of Grand 
WOE pn ckendsscnceneiscnscessaceaes 
(Closed May 15, 1938) 


MINNESOTA 


Grand Meadow 
First State Bank of Grand Meotes 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $6,000. G. N. 
Reppe, President, G. N. Reppe, Cashier. 
Change in title ‘and location of First 
State Bank of Zumbro Falls, effective 
March 31, 1938) 

Lake City 
Union State Bank of Lake City.75-1629 
(Voted voluntary liquidation April 14, 
1938. All depositors paid in full April 
28, 1938) 

Pelican Rapids 


Otter Tail County State Bank...75-349 


(Deposit liability assumed by J. P. 
Wallace State Bank, May 12, 1938) 
Stanton 
State Bank of Stanton, Inc.....75-1282 
(Entered liquidation March a 1938) 
Zumbro Falls 
First State Bank of Zumbro Falls 
$0600600040ceeeseeedenedaaaaens 75-1624 
(Changed title and location to First 
State Bank of Grand Meadow, Grand 
Meadow, March 31, 1938. pened for 
business at new location April 9, 1938) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Bay St. Louis 
* *Hancock Bank (Main Office)... .85-134 
(Change in title of Hancock County 
Bank. Reported July 27, 1938) 


Bay St. Louis 
*Hancock County Bank (Main eee? 


(Changed title to Hancock Bank. Re- 
ported July 27, 1938) 

Gulfport 

*Hancock Bank (Head Office)... .85-368 
(Change in title to Hancock County 
Bank. Reported July 27, 1938) 

Gulfport 

*Hancock County Bank (Head otee 
(Changed title to Hancock Bank. Re- . 
ported July 27, 1938) 

Myrtle 
Bank of Myrtle.....cccccccccess 85-355 
(Voluntary “iiquidation April 16, 1938. 
Closed May 10, 1938) 

Pass Christian 

CHOMGOGN BOM .cccccccccusscces 85-367 
(Change in title of Hancock County 
Bank. Reported July 27, 1938) 

Pass Christian 

*Hancock County Bank.......... 85-367 
(Changed title to Hancock Bank. Re- 
ported July 27, 1938) 


MISSOURI 


Arnold (Kimmswick P. O.) 
Bank of Maxville..........+-+:. 80-1420 
(Capital $30,00, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. C. J. Siedler, President, Louis 
J. Roesch, Cashier. Change in location 
of Bank of Maxville, Maxville, effective 
April 23, 1938) 


De Witt 
Wee TAME cic cccccccensewcses 80-953 
(Assets purchased and liabilities 


assumed by Chariton County Exchange 
Bank, Brunswick, May 21, 1938) 

Festus 
Farmers & Merchants Bank....80-275 
(Assets purchased by Citizens Bank. 
Reported May 9, 1938) 

Hamilton 
The Hamilton Bank........... 80-1807 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. L. G. Ehlers, President, H. M. 
Zook, Cashier. Chartered June 2, 1938. 
Opened June 11, 1938) 

Kimmswick 
Bank of Kimmswick........... 80-1050 
(Deposit Hability purchased by Bank 
of Maxville, Arnold, June 11, 1938) 

Maxville (Kimmswick P. O.) 
Bank of Maxville .........+++: 80-1420 
(Moved to Arnold under same title, 
April 23, 1938) 

Pacific 

CPacife Bam .cccccccccsesseces 80-433 
(938). over by Citizens Bank June 25, 
1 


Reeds Spring 
Shepherd of the Hills Bank. 
(Genes March 15, 1938) 


Louis 
St. Louis Real Estate Trust Company 


. -80-1616 
St. 


Spickard 
Bank of Spickardsville......... 80-641 
(Started voluntary liquidation May 8, 
1938) 


MONTANA 
Wisdom 
State Bank of Wisdom.......... 93-328 
(Liquidating—Began refusing deposits 
June 15, 1938) 


NEBRASKA 
Maywood 
Farmers State Bank.......... 76-1340 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 


$4,000. Fred Whipple, President, R. M. 
Roach, Cashier. Opened July 2, 1938) 
Steele City 
Farmers State Bank............ 76-871 
(Purchased by First National Bank, 
Fairbury, March 12, 1938) 
Surprise 
State Bank of Surprise.......... 76-880 
(Taken over by Department of Bank- 
ing, February 28, 1938) 
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NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 
Guarantee Bank and Trust Comment 
-14 
(Capital $500,000, Surplus and Profits 
$250,000. C. D. White, President, Wm. 
Cc. Kline, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 
Opened May 2, 1938. This bank was 
formed to assume and carry on the 
banking business of the Guarantee 
Trust Company, effective May 2, 1938) 

Atlantic City 
Guarantee Trust Company..... 55-143 
(In liquidation and will conduct a trust 
business only in connection with wind- 
ing up the present estates. All new 
trust business will be administered by 
the Guarantee Bank & Trust Company 
(new). The effective date of the re- 
organization was May 2, 1938) 

Camden 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Comeong 


see eee meee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeseeees 


(Merged with West Jersey Trust Com- 
pany as Camden Trust Company, April 
11, 1938) 
Camden 

Camden Trust Company.......... 55-87 
(Capital: Common $445, 500, Preferred 
A $2,066,250, Preferred B $223,000, 
Surplus and Profits $765,250. Robert 
J. Kiesling, President, E. Robert 
Trudel, Jr., Treasurer. Merger of Cam- 
den Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
and West Jersey Trust Company, effec- 
tive April 11, 1938) 


Cape May 
Camden Trust Company, Cape May 
City Office of Camden.......... 55-355 


(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Branch of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 
Camden 

West Jersey Trust Company....55-91 
(Merged with Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, as Camden Trust Com- 
pany, April 11, 1938) 


Cape May 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
Perms OF CARIEOR.. « c.o0cc0nscess 55-355 


(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 
pany, Cape May City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Camden......... 55-397 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Company, 


Gloucester City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 
Camden Trust Company, Gloucester 


City Office of Camden........... 55-397 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Branch of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Haddonfield 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Haddonfield Branch of “a 
Tce h beh heehee hse eee des ae eeea ee 5-54 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 
pany, Haddonfield Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) . 

Haddonfieid 
Camden rent Company, Haddonfield 
ee Oe SOON noccescesscseee 5-542 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Haddonfield Branch 
of Camden, April 11, 1938) 

Margate City (Atlantic City P. 0.) 
Margate Trust Company........ 55-665 
(Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurence for pur- 
Poses of liquidation April 2, 1938) 

Princeton 
*Princeton Savings Bank......... 55-304 
—_- of dissolution since July 5, 


NEW MEXICO 


Eunice 
Eunice Check Exchange, Agency of 
Lea County State Bank, Hobbs....... 
(Change in title and location of 
Eunice Check Exchange, Tellers Win- 
dow of Lea County State Bank, 
Lovington. Reported June 1, 1938. L 
B. Hodges, Manager) 

Hobbs 
Hobbs Check Exchange, Tellers Win- 


dow of Lea County State Bank, 
ro ney bee eee 
(Discontinued June 1, 1938) 
Hobbs 
Lea County State Bank........ 95-183 
(Capital: Common $22,500, Preferred 
$27,500, Surplus and Profits $53,962. 


James M. Murray, Sr., President, C. L. 
Creighton, Cashier. Change in location 
of Lea County State Bank, Lovington. 
Effective June 1, 1938) 
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Jal 


Jal Check Exchange, Agency of Lea 
County State Bank, Hobbs............ 
(Change in title and location of Jal 
Check Exchange, Tellers Window of 
Lea County State Bank, Lovington. 


Effective June 1, 1938. Woodrow 
Bailey, Manager) 

Lovington 
Lea County State Bank........ 95-183 


(Amended charter and moved to Hobbs 
under same title June 1, 1938) 
Lovington 
a * County State Bank, Agency of 
SOP RT errr re Ce ee ree Tree 
CG. de Crelghten, Manager. Opened June 
1, 1938) 


NEW YORK 


Floral Park 
Floral Park Bank............-- 50-730 
(Changed title to Floral Park Bank 
& Trust Company, March 8, 1938) 

Floral Park 
Floral Park Bank and Trust Company 
(John F. Klein, President, Chas. H. 
Van Nostrand, Cashier. Change in title 
of Floral Park Bank, effective March 
8, 1938) 

New York 
Bank Of New YOrk, .<ccsccsccscces 1-1 
(Change in title of Bank of New York 
and Trust Company. Effective July 1, 
1938) 

New York 
Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
DORY ccssccscccccccsccveseccsccces -1 
(Changed title to Bank of New York, 
Julyl 1, 1938) 

New York 
Dunbar National Bank.......... 1-773 
(Shareholders adopted resolution to 
liquidate bank as of close of business 
May 31, 1938) 

New York 
Huth & Co. (Private). .cccsccccee 1-716 
(Discontinued Banking Department. 
Reported July 5, 1938, but still 
licensed as bankers until license is 
given up) 

New York, Bayside, (Ind. Sta. Flushing) 
College Point Savings Bank, Bayside 
Office of College Point.......... 1-425 
(Eugene W. Schmidt, Manager. Opened 
April 30, 1938) 


Rochester 
First Industrial Bank Rochester, New 
WOE. ket Kwa eoends ses bane sen 50- 
(Capital $100,000. Jas. F. Hamilton, 


President, Samuel Durand, Treasurer. 
Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank. Effective June 1, 1938) 
Rochester 

Morris Plan Industrial Bank....50-30 
(Changed title to First Industrial 
Bank Rochester, New York. Effective 
June 1, 1938) 


Troy 
Troy Prudential Association, Inc., (In- 
et a ae 50-71 


(Capital $75,000, Surplus $33,000. Evans 
S. Kellogg, President and Treasurer) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ellenboro 
Bank: Of WUGMBOrO. 60k cccesces 66-349 
(Assets taken over and _ liabilities 
assumed April 9, 1938 by Union Trust 
Company, Shelby which bank now 
operates a Window Branch at Ellen- 


boro) 

Ellenboro 

Union Trust Company, Ellenboro Win- 
dow Branch of Shelby........... 66-349 
(A. C. Beam, manager. Opened April 
11, 1938) 

Jefferson 

Te Oe SD ken csneeeeunaaews 66-298 


(Assets taken over and liabilities as- 
sumed by The Northwestern Bank, 
North Wilkesboro, June 25, 1938 which 
= now operates a branch in Jeffer- 
son 

Jefferson 

*The Northwestern Bank, Branch of 
North Wilkesboro 66-298 


(W. H. Worth, Cashier. Opened June 
25, 1938) 

Robersonville 
Bank of Robersonville......... 66-427 


(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Greenville, May 16, 1938 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Robersonville) 

Robersonville 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Greenville........... 66-427 


(Opened May 16, 1938. D. R. Everett, 
Cashier) 








Weaversville 
Bank of Black Mountain, Tellers Win- 
dow of Black Mountain............... 
(A. D. Closson, Teller. Opened March 
15, 1938) 


NORTH DAKOTA 

3eulah 
ae el! eer ee ere 77-945 
(Capital $15,000, Capital Notes $10,000, 
Surplus $5,000. T. F. Zimmerman, 
President, A. T. Zimmerman, Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
State Bank, Zap. Effective June 14, 
1938) 

Beulah 
German State Bank............ 77-883 
(Closed by Board of Directors May 31, 
1938) 

Colfax 
Firat State Bank.......cccccces 77-547 
(Closed by Board of Directors as of 
close of business April 9, 1938) 

Edinburg 
Citizens State Bank, Elinburg Paying 


and Receiving Station of Lankin...... 

— Manager. Opened May 31, 
Fredonia 

Wiret Btate BARK. ccccsccccsccs 77-587 


(Moved and changed title to Kulm 
State Bank, Kulm, March 15, 1938) 

Fredonia 

Kulm State Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station Of Baim... cccocccvcccccee 
(Opened March, 1938) 

Hoople 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Grafton......... 
(Victor Johnstone, Manager, Opened 
March 1, 1938) 

Kulm 
First State Bank........ 
(Closed March 14, 1938)” 

Kulm 
Kulm State Bank.............. 77-587 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,810. Wm. Pruetz, President, Wm. 
Jans, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of First State Bank, Fredonia, 
effective March 15, 1938) 

Medina 
Bank of Steele, Paying and Receiving 
DOREIOR OE BOGS 660i ccccevccescsces 
(H. A. Norton, Manager. Opened July 
11, 1938) 

Munich 
First National Bank............ 77-276 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
May 2, 1938) 

Munich 
The First State Bank........... 77-276 
(Capital $25,000. L. E. Callahan, Presi- 
dent, Y. A. Nelson, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of First National Bank, effective 
May 2, 1938) 

Pembina 
Citizens State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Neche............. 
(Discontinued March 31, 1938) 

Turtle Lake 

*Farmers Security Bank, Turtle Lake 
Office, Paying and Receiving Station 
area rr 
(Elmer Melby, Manager. Opened July 
28, 1938) 

Turtle Lake 
Paree Cees MMR, ciceccccsesas 77-132 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 20, 1938) 

Zap 

*Bank of Beulah, Paying and Receiving 
Station of Beulah 


(Christian Fuchs, Manager. Opened 
August 1, 1938) 

Zav 
2, me Pere re 77-945 


(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Beulah, Beulah, August 1, 1938) 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 
Central City Hall 
So MT TT Ee CNET PUTT OCT TT ETCe 
(Closed June 30, 1938 consolidated with 
Race Street Office) 

Cleveland 
The Union Bank of Commerce Com- 
DORY 0060s 00cccccsccnectssceseeee 6-15 
(Capital: Common $4,000,000, Preferred 
$1,000,000, Surplus and Profits $3,000,- 
000. Oscar L. Cox, President, G. R. 
Herzog, Cashier. To open May 16, 1938) 

Parma (Br. of Cleveland) 
Cleveland Trust Company, Pearl-Ridge 
Office of Cleveland, 5426 Pearl Road.. 
(A. L. Killius, Manager. Opened April 
4, 1938) 

Pataskala 

*Peoples Bank Company......... 56-808 
ae voluntary Heaténtion July 7, 

Van Wert 
Wiret Motions) Banh... cccececvs 56-380 
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(Merged with and deposits assumed 
by Van Wert National Bank, May 4, 
1938) 

Van Wert 
Van Wert National Bank...... 56-381 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$65,000. Homer J. Gilliland, President, 
Clarence Kohn, Cashier. Consolidation 
of First National Bank with Van Wert 
National Bank. Effective May 4, 1938) 


OKLAHOMA 
Quinlan 
Quinlan State Bank............ 86-864 
(Merged with Commercial Bank, 
Waynoka, April 30, 1938) 
Sparks 
Farmers & Merchants Bank....86-879 


(Moved to Tecumseh under title of 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank, May 
23, 1938) 
Tecumseh 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank. 86-879 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. J. E. Vanlandingham, President, 
J. T. Perry, Cashier. Change in loca- 
tion of Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Sparks. Effective May 23, 1938) 
Tulsa 
Bank of Red Fork.............. 86-866 
(Changed title to Peoples State Bank, 
February 7, 1938) 


Tulsa 
Peoples State Bank............. 86-866 
(Capital: Common $10, a Preferred 


$15,000, Surplus $2,000. 
President, I 


‘Ww. 'H. Walker, 
Walker, Cashier. 


Change in title of Bank of Red Fork, 
effective February 7, 1938) 

Waynoka 
Commercial Bank............2.. 86-864 


(Capital $20,000, Surplus $5,000. C. E. 
Washburn, President, Lulu George, 
Cashier. Merger of Quinlan State 
Bank, Quinlan with Commercial Bank. 
Effective April 30, 1938) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
The Morris Plan Bank of ripe 
(Capital $206,000, Surplus and ‘teoten 
$115,000. R. W. Pitman, President, 
L. J. McEvoy, Cashier. Opened January 
20, 1938) 
Republic 


pres Foreign Exchange Bank, Private 
(Voluntarliy’ “discontinued business 
December 9, 1937) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Andover 
Citizens State Bank............ 78-299 
(Placed in hands of State Banking 


Department for liquidation May 17, 
1938) 

Bradley 
Citizens State Bank, Bradley, Branch 
GF GOrGeW Co.cc cccccoccescocseseess 


(R. N. Easton, Manager. Opened 
January 1, 1938) 

Hayti 
Community State Bank........ 78-551 
(Capital $20,000, Capital Notes $10,- 


000, Surplus and Profits $2,000. A 
Melham, President, Geo. J. Keller, 
Cashier. Change in’ title and location 
of First State Bank, Hazel, effective 
March 1, 1938) 

Hazel 
Community State Bank, Branch Office 
C0. Diccntendtuscdssasaendesaaanse 
(C. E. Peaster, Manager, Opened March 
1, 1938) 

Hazel 
Piret Mtate BOWE. .acccececseces 78-551 
(Moved and changed title to Commun- 
ity State Bank, Hayti, March 1, 1938) 


Hudson 

*Hudson State Bank ............ 78-342 
(Closed July 12, 1938. In hands of 
Supt. of Banks for liquidation) 

Humboldt 
RAM OF FROMIDOIRE «0. ccc nccccees 78-832 


ia by State Examiner April 19, 

Humboldt 

*Community Bank, Branch Office of 
NE. nec canis wa waks da deka ke asteaea 
(Neal F. Van Vleet, in charge. Opened 
July 1, 1938) 

Ipswich 

Weemt Binte BOW. .occcccsscsons 78-181 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 12, 1938) 

Ipswich 

Ipswich State Bank............. 78-879 
(Capital $27,000, Sree $3,000. H. S. 
Crissman, President, J. F. Holdhusen, 
Cashier. Opened April 13, 1938) 

Irene 
Bank of Centerville, 


Irene Office of 
Centerville 


September, 1938 














(Opened April 26, 1938. Received 
special permit to operate until con- 
firmation of regular application by 


FDIC. O. D. Hanson, Manager) 
Irene 
State Bank of Irene............ 78-411 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 26, 1938) 
Midland 


Okaton State Bank, Office bead Guanes 


wee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


son, Assistant Cashier and Manager) 


Milbank 
Dakota State Bank............ 78-877 
(Capital $25,000, rege Fs R. L. 
Plouf, President, Phillippi, 
Cashier. Opened tool 1, 1938) 

Parkston 

*Hutchinson County Bank ...... 78-157 


(Closed July 28, 1938) 


TENNESSEE 

Lynnville 
The Union Bank, Tellers Window of 
PIGS s ccnccesccescceseces eoccece 
(Julian Smith, “in ‘charge. Opened ‘Jan- 
uary 12, 1938) 

Springfield 
VPiret Trust Commeaes occ ccciccccacene 
(Capital $5,000. W. P. Bryant, Presi- 
dent, Jas. V. Sprouse, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Opened April 8, 1938. Trust 
business only—Does no banking) 


TEXAS 
Allen 
First National Bank............ 88-908 
(Sold to Central National Bank, Mc- 
Kinney, June 29, 1938) 
Beaumont 
*Citizens Industrial Bank 


(Voluntary liquidation April 18, 1938) 
Gregory 
First National Bank.......... 88-1079 


(Voluntary liquidation April 20, 1938. 


Absorbed by First National Bank, 
Taft) 

Groveton 
Pirst Btate WOM. cc cccccvsscce 88-1558 


(Merged with First National Bank in 
Groveton, Groveton, May 20, 1938) 


UTAH 
Midvale 
Continental National Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Salt Lake City 


cadnice cednbnbenncedateteken wes 97-143 
(Discontinued May 7, i938) 

Midvale 

Midvale Branch of Sandy City Bank, 
Branch of Sandy.......... 97-148 
(M. S. Peterson, Assistant Cashier in 
charge. Opened May 2, 1938) 

Mt. Pleasant 
*Fairview State Bank .......... 97-109 
(Changed title to Sanpete Valley Bank, 
July 1, 1938) 

Mt. Pleasant 

*Sanpete Valley Bank........... 97-109 
(Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $14,000, 
Surplus and Profits $41,000. P. Sund- 
wall, Jr., Cashier. Change in title of 
fale State Bank. Effective July 1, 


VERMONT 
Bennington 
*Bennington County Savings Bank.58-32 
(Merged with Vermont Savings Bank, 
Brattleboro, July 13, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch at Bennington) 
Bennington 
*Vermont Savings Bank, Bennington 
Branch of Brattleboro ........... 58-32 


(W. B. Shea, Manager. Opened July 
13, 1938) 

Chester 

*Chester Savings Bank........... 58-91 


(Merged with Vermont Savings Bank, 
Brattleboro, July 13, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch at Chester) 
Chester 
*Vermont Savings Bank, Chester Branch 
of Brattleboro 


(Paul H. Ballou, Manager. Opened 
July 13, 1938) 

Springfield 

*Springfield Savings Bank........ 58-63 


(Merged with Vermont Savings Bank, 

Brattleboro, July 13, 1938, which bank 

now operates a branch at Springfield) 
Springfield 


*Vermont Savings Bank, Springfield 
Branch of Brattleboro........... 58-63 
(W. M. White, Manager. Opened July 
13, 1938) 

Windsor 

*Vermont Savings’ Bank, Windsor 
Branch of Brattleboro........... 58-83 
(A. B. McClary, Manager. Opened July 


13, 1938) 






































































Windsor 
*Windsor Savings Bank.......... 58-83 
(Merged with Vermont Savings Bank, 
Brattleboro, July 13, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch in Windsor) 
Winooski 
*Winooski Savings Bank......... 58-65 
(In receivership July 28, 1938) 
Woodstock 
*Ottauquechee Savings Bank..... 58-78 
(Merged with Vermont Savings Bank, 
Brattleboro, July 13, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch at Woodstock) 
Woodstock 
*Vermont Savings Bank, Woodstock 
Branch of Brattleboro........... 58-78 
* (C. F. Chapman, Manager. Opened July 
13, 1938) 


VIRGINIA 


Amelia Court House 
Peoples Bank of Amelia........ 68-698 
(Sold out to Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Reported April 25, 1938) 
Nassawadox 
Bank of Morthamptos 
The Eastville Ban 
(W. CC. Roberts, 
March 5, 1938) 
Nassawadox . 
Bank of Northampton, Inc...... "68-402 
(Taken over b e Eastville Bank, 
Eastville, March 56, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch at Nassawa- 
dox) 
Norfolk 
arenas & Mechanics Savings Bank 


Branch of 
Wastville. . 68-402 
Cashier. Opened 


(Deposit liability taken over and 
assumed by Seaboard Citizens National 
Bank, March 26, 1938) 


Norfolk 
Southern Bank of Norfolk......68-716 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 


$58,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 
H. O. Nichols, President, L. T. Smith, 
Cashier. Change in title of Southern 
Savings Bank, effective April 6, 1938) 
Norfolk 
Southern Savings Bank......... 68-716 
(Changed title to Southern Bank of 
Norfolk, April 6, 1938) 
Radford 
The First & Merchants National Bank 
of Radford 68-151 
(Listing transferred from East Rad- 
ford to Radford to correspond with 
change in name of town, June 1938) 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen 
Bank of Aberdeen............... 98-33° 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20.000. E. W. Lutz, President, Geo. F. 
Palmer, Cashier. Opened June 14, 1938) 
Chehalis 
— Dobson Bank & Trust Come 
tsoid to National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, June 6, 38 
which bank now operates a branch 
in Chehalis) 


Chehalis 
National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Coffman-Dobson 
Branch of Tacom@.........sssee- 98-59 
(Opened June 6, 1938) 

Longview 
First National Bank............ 98-451 


(Merged with The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, July 1, 
1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Longview) 

Longview 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Longview Branch of — 
(Luke L. Goodrich, Manager. Opened 
July 1, 1938) 

Mabton 
Community State Bank......... 98-414 
(Voluntary liquidation May 7, 1938. 
Sold out to Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company, Spokane) 

Mason City 

*Grand Coulee Dam Branch Seattle- 
First National Bank (Spokane and 
BWasterm Diviaio’) ...ccccccsvvecse 98-462 
(Changed title to Mason City Branch 
Seattle-First National Bank (Spokane 
and Eastern Division). Reported July 


7, 1938) 

Mason City 

*Mason City Branch Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank (Spokane and Eastern 
a er rerrrr rrr 98-462 


(Change in title of Grand Coulee Dam 
Branch Seattle-First National Bank 
(Spokane and Eastern Division). Re- 
ported July 7, 1938) 
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Oakesdale 
Commercial State Bank......... 98-169 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, June 23, 1938, which 
bank now operates a branch at Oakes- 
dale) 

Oakesdale 
Oakesdale Branch Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank (Spokane and Eastern 
Division), Branch of Seattle....98-169 


(P. C. Kerr, Manager. Opened June 
23, 1938) 

Pe Ell 
National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Pe Ell Branch 
Ge DONE. okscnenssvaviccessecss 98-288 
(Opened June 9, 1938) 

Pe Ell 
peie oR errr 98-288 


(Sold to National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Tacoma, Washington, June 9, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Pe Ell) 


Thornton 
Comegys, Hanford & Miller mee sia 
(Voluntary "“iiquidation. Transferred 


assets and liabilities to Commercial 

State Bank, Oakesdale, March 14, 1938) 
Toledo 

National Bank of Washington, Toledo 


EPROM OL TROOTIR. 6.00 es ccvcccce 98-314 
(Opened June 13, 1938) 

Toledo 
TeIene Biate BAR ...cecccccccse 98-314 
(Sold to National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Tacoma, June 


13, 1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Toledo) 


Winlock 
National Bank of Washington, Branch 
a Serre ere ee 98-328 


(D. T. Coffman, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened June 16, 1938) 
Winlock 

State Bank of Winlock........ 98-328 
(Sold to National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Tacoma, June 
16, 1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Winlock) 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo 
Te Peete. BARK. csscccccsnes 79-148 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus $18,750. C. E. 
Zellmer, President, Robert L. Banks, 
Cashier. To open July 16, 1938) 
Caroline 
Caroline State Bank............ 79-811 
(Closed April 20, 1938) 
Dodge 
Piret Btate Bank... .sccvccsccccs 79-862 
Absorbed by State Bank of Arcadia, 
Arcadia, March 1, 1938, which bank 
now operates a Paying & Receiving 
— at Dodge) 
od 
State Bank of Arcadia, paves & Re- 
ceiving Station of Arcadia......,..... 
(George F. Toshner, Manager. Opened 
March 2, 1938) 
Leopolis 
Leopolis State Bank............ 79-977 
(Closed June 3, 1938) 
Milwaukee 
Badger State Bank.............-. 12-55 
(Taken over by First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, March 19, 3 and 
operated as their Badger Office) 
Milwaukee 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Badger 
Office, 2102 W. Fond du Lac...... 
(Opened March 19, 1938) 
Mindora 
Union State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of West Salem. Opened 
April 19, 1938. B. A. Mau, Manager 
Patch Grove 
Bloomington State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Bloomington.... 
(Closed March 1, 1938) 


Readstown 
Farmers State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Viola.............. 
(Mabel Danielson, Manager. "Opened 
February 21, 1938) 

Sussex 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying 
— Receiving Station of Menomonee 
| eer tere ee eee 
(Opened May 16, 1938. J. W. Cannon, 
Mrr.) 

Sussex 
eee 79-747 
(Assets taken over by Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Menomonee Falls, 
May 16,1938, which bank now operates 
a paying and receiving station at 
Sussex) 


Waterfora 

*State Bank of Waterford....... 79-415 
(Purchased by Noll’s Bank, July 9, 
1938) 
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New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


tIndicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 
tThe San Francisco Bank, Branch of 
San Francisco. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Beach 
t*Jacksonville Beach Ban 

(Capital $25,000, acces” $5,000. 

Cc. Allen, correspondent) 
Miami 

Gables Trust Compan 

(Capital $102,000, Surplus $50,000) 


Fred 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

t*Michigan Avenue National Bank of 
Chicago, 30 N. Michigan. 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $125,000. Howard F. 
Bishop, Attorney, Philip E. Ringer, 
Attorney, organizers. To open October 
1, 1938) 

Chicago 

t*Rogers Park State Bank of Chicago. 
(Edward McNeal, 7001 N. Clark St., 
Chairman of organization committee) 

McLeansboro 

tFirst State Bank. 
(To open about May 1, 1938) 

Nokomis 

7*First National Bank of Nokomis. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $15,000) 


MINNESOTA 
Hibbing 
tNorthwest Cooperative State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. C. A. 
Nickoloff, correspondent) 


OHIO 
Uhrichsville 
The United Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Scott 
P. Myers, correspondent. Will replace 
Union Bank which went into liquida- 
tion October 27, 1936) 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 

7Citizens Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $25,000. H. B. 
Carson and M. G. Young, organizers) 


OREGON 


Freewater 

tBank of Commerce 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
(J. S. Johns and Frederick Stevens, 
incorporators) 


TENNESSEE 


Englewood 
+Cantrell Banking Company, Branch of 
Etowah 


F DI C Changes 


Since First 1938 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 


Hartford—Citizens State Bank....Delete 
Hartford—Farmers Bank, Tellers Win- 


dow of Greenwood...........-. ...Add 
Marion—Citizens Bank...........06:. Add 
Marvell—Bank of Marvell........... Add 
CALIFORNIA 
Alvarado—Bank of Alameda County 
CHORE OGURGO) cccosvccscrecesses Delete 
Alvarado—Central Bank, Alvarado 
Branch Of Oakland... ..csccccccscecs Add 


Burbank—Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association, Toluca 
Lake Branch, Branch of San Fran- 
cisco 

Campbell—American Trust Co., Campbell 


Branch of San Francisco....... Delete 
Irvington—Bank of Alameda County, 
Branch of Alvarado............. Delete 
Irvington—Central Bank, Irvington 
Bramch Gf GaRieOe .. oi ccccccssescs Add 
Larkspur—American Trust Company, 
Branch of San Francisco........ Delete 
Los Nietos—Bank of Santa Fe Springs 
Séddbhes RAD RR ODER EOE RAREK SOS OEE Delete 
Marysville—Central Bank, Marysville 
Branch of Oakland............e.. 


Marysville—Northern California Bank 
Of GAVINES .ccccccccccs oseeee-Delete 
Niles—Bank of Alameda County, Branch 


Of AIVATRES. cc cccocescceccceces Delete 
Niles—Central Bank, — Branch of 
Gaklane ccccccecccceseseseccccces Add 
San Francisco—Central * Bank, Branch 
OF OCnblamd.cccccccccccccccceseoce Add 


COLORADO 
Sedgwick—The First National Bank of 
Sedgwick .ccccccccscccccsccccces Delete 
Steamboat Springs—The Routt County 
National Bank of Steamboat ae 


Steamboat Springs—The Routt County 


State BARK. cciccscicesocceseses Delete 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Northwest Atlanta Bank..Add 
Cuthbert—Citizens Bank. ccccccc cee 
Tallapoosa—Citizens Bank of Talla- 

POOBR cccccccccccccsccccccccsccce Delete 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Skala State Bank...... Delete 


Chicago—The Skala National Bank.Add 
Fidelity—State Bank of Fidelity. .Delete 
Harrisburg—The City National Bank of 

Harrisburg .cccccce ++e+--Delete 
Hettick—Hettick State "Bank er Delete 
Leonore—State Bank of Leonore..Delete 
Seymour—Seymour State Bank....Delete 


INDIANA 


Borden—The Borden State Bank. .Delete 
Delphi—Union Bank & Trust Co..... Add 
Delphi—Union State Bank....... Delete 


Huntington—First State Bank....Delete 
Huntington—First National Bank in 
FRUntington .ncccccccccccccccccces Add 


Wolcottville—Farmers nae Bank, Wol- 
cottville Branch of La Grange....Add 


IOWA 


Ankeny—Farmers Savings Bank. .Delete 
Churdan—The First National Bank of 

CRUPGRM .ccccsccccecs cesccececceeneee 
Churdan—First State Bank......... Add 
Des Moines—Home Savings Bank—Delete 
New Market—The Page County State 

Bank, New Market Office of a 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Rolfe—Rolte Mente BASE... cccccesces Add 
Valley Junction—The First National 
Bank of Valley Junction....... Delete 


Valley Junction—Valley Junction Sav- 
IMSS BORE. ccccccccoscccsecosces Delete 
West Des Moines—First National Bank 


OF WERE DOS BIOIMOR. ccc ccccsceoes Add 
West Des en eee Junction Sav- 
ings Bank...ccscece eeeeneseeosee Add 
KANSAS 
Lyons—The Lyons State Bank...... Add 
Oxford—The Oxford Bank.......... Add - 
Westphalia—State Bank of Westphalia 
PETUTTET TTT CTT PTT TTT eee Add 
KENTUCKY 
Campbellsville—Taylor County Ww ) 
Columbia—First National Bank & ‘Trust 
CA. akcsdsddckyetheees kacenounne Delete 


Columbia—The First National Bank. Add 
Glasgow Junction—Bank of Glasgow 

SOMGRIOR ons crcccesecenesisssdene Delete 
Park City—Bank of Glasgow — 
Stanford—The First National Bank in 

BURMTOTE cv ccccccccscccccccececes Delete 
Stanford—The Stanford State Bank..Add 


MARYLAND 


Denton—The —— - Merchants State 
Bam cccccccece eoccccccscccccss Delete 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Northfield—First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Branch of Greenfield. Delete 


MICHIGAN 
Bay Port—Bay Port State Bank..... Add 
Center Line—The Community Bank, 
BPGRGR OF WOtTORs os ccccccscccscs Add 
Center Line—The State Savings Bank, 
I om Oe Delete 


Mecosta—Citizens State Bank, cee of 
WEE TROOED occcccscoccsesoces . Add 


Mecosta—The Mecosta County © “State 
ME | beh nnd ng n8 60606540 o4 ee tae Delete 
Reading—The State Bank of Reading 
CEC OS COLEAW OKO ODU ECS DOME O NSE Delete 
Warren—The Community Bank (Head 
COD ciwanedteke eeees nd done aud teu Add 


Warren—tThe State Savings Bank (Head 


CN). 6b atnne esses ticenseece Delete 
Wyoming Park—Old Kent Bank, 
Branch of Grand Rapids....... Delete 
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MINNESOTA 
Kenyon—Security State Bank of Kenyon 
d 


Lake City—Union State Bank.... 
Pelican Rapids—Otter Tail County State 


On n.o5.000sessonhenecéiseceves Delete 
Wabasso—Wabasso State Bank..... Aaa 
Walnut Grove—Citizens State Bank.Add 

MISSISSIPPI 
Crystal Springs—Truckers Exchange 

WE bo ctactcnvesacescacnneaes Delete 

Myrtle—The Bank of Myrtle..... Delete 
MISSOURI 
Arnold (Kimmswick P. O.)—Bank of 

WWERED cvdconcesdvdenseesssoecre dd 
Bolivar—Polk County Bank......... Add 
Dewitt—The Peoples Bank....... Delete 
Festus—The Farmers & Merchants Bank 

ETT CTT TTT Te oe ee Delete 
Hamilton—The Hamilton Bank..... Add 
Kimmswick—Bank of Kimmswick... 

PTT TTCT TT CCT CT ert Delete 


Maxville (Kimmswick P. O.)--Bank of 


MEOEVEIO ccccccccccccccscsssecs Delete 
NEBRASKA 
Scottsbluff—First State Bank....... Add 
Steele City—The Farmers State Bank 

ccc ccc ccccccceccesceesccocecoces Delete 

Surprise—State Bank of Surprise—Delete 
NEVADA 

Austin—Lander County Bank....... Add 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co. (Head Office and Branch)....Add 
Atlantic City—Guaranty Trust Co. 
(Head Office and Branch)...... Delete 
Camden—Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
COMPARY ccccccccccccsccsccsece Delete 
Camden—Camden Trust Company....Add 
Camden—West Jersey Trust Company 
eocceccccccceescoeseecesousesses Delete 
Cape May—Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 


Company, Branch of Camden....Delete 
Cape May—Camden Trust Company, 
Branch Of Cam@em ..ccccscccccces Add 


Gloucester City—Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, Branch of Camden 


oer ecccccereceseocesccsescsesoes Delete 
Gloucester City—Camden Trust Company, 
pT aaa Add 


Haddonfield—Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Branch of Camden 


PYTUTIVITULTTTT TT TTT eer eT Delete 
Haddonfield—Camden 


BOOMER OF COMIGOR ccc ccccccccesce 
Margate City—(P. O. Atlantic City)— 
Margate Trust Company........ Delete 


NEW YORK 


Floral Park—Floral Park Bank. .Delete 
— Park—Floral Park Bank & Trust 
‘oO 


ce end eC RAC eeehSaa Cee esenensens Add 
New York (Manhattan)—Dunbar Na- 
Co RR errr er Delete 
Rochester—First Industrial Bank of 
EC PPO T TE TET CTT tr Add 


Rochester—The Morris Plan Industrial 
Bank of Rochester............. Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ellenboro—Bank of Ellenboro....Delete 
Ellenboro—Union Trust Company, Branch 
Oe MENU ec cechaccckesscsccceeens Add 


Robersonville—Bank of Robersonville 


Kees hee wen eeseee £eCbeeshassene ee Delete 
Robersonville—Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co., Branch of Greenville......... Add 
Weaverville—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain........ Add 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Beulah—German State Bank..... Delete 
Colfax—First State Bank......... Delete 
Edinburg—Citizens State Bank, Branch 
Te A DMs 206 6804 ee eeaeneatabaene Add 


Fredonia—Kulm State Bank, Branch of 

BEE cit etesebi ate ced anak’ eke ame Add 
Fredonia—First State Bank...... Delete 
Hoople—Walsh County State Bank, Pay- 

ing and veneers Station of a 
Kulm—First_ State “Bank Jétbewene Delete 
Kulm—Kulm State Bank (Head Oise) 


Munich—The First National eg a 


DN. c¢cendtieeencabanekat ee Delete 
Munich—The First State Bank..... Add 
Turtle Lake—First State Bank...Delete 

OHIO 


Cleveland—The Union Bank of Co 
Parma—Cleveland Trust Company, ima 
of Cleveland Add 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Bank 
Delete 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


September, 1938 


OKLAHOMA 
Quinlan—Quinlan State Bank....Delete 
Sparks—Farmers & Merchants Bank 

Op nene Geadngee cheese denbadesesune Delete 
Tecumseh—The Farmers & Merchants 
WOOO, - 6 csctcnkedatenseeiasdenaeeeas Add 
Tulsa—Bank of Red Fork....... Delete 
Tulsa—Peoples State Bank......... Add 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Andover—Citizens State Bank...Delete 
Hayti—Community State Bank (Head 
ing and Receiving Station of Grafton 
GHEOGD. ccvccdgnececendedecaans coc e AGG 
Hazel—Community State Bank, Branch 
OG TREE cidacnccncenacsnsic eee. - Add 
Hazel—First State Bank of Hazel Delete 


Humboldt—Bank of Humboldt....Delete 
Irene—State Bank of Irene...... Delete 
Ipswich—First State Bank of Ipswich 
PTTUTT TTT er eee Tee Delete 
Ipswich—Ipswich State Bank... ... Add 
Midland—Okaton State Bank, Branch of 
GUALOE ceccccccecs eeedcccccesceecs Add 
TENNESSEE 
Hendersonville—Bank of Henderson- 
WEED cccccaccovecececescecesces Delete 


Winchester—Home Bank & Trust Com- 


DOR occcceccccecceces eoccece ....-Delete 
TEXAS 
Charlotte—Charlotte State Bank...Add 
Gregory—The First National Bank 

cic+-eedneedenaseraneteanwenwes Delete 
Groveton—The First State Bank. .Delete 
Slaton—Citizens State Bank...... ..- Add 
VIRGINIA 
Amelia—The Peoples Bank of Amelia 
occ ecceseseccecceseccessaceeeses Delete 
Nassawadox—Bank of Northampton, In- 
COEPOTELOE on cccccccccccecsseces Delete 


Nassawadox—Bank of Northampton, A 
Branch of The Eastvville Bank, East- 
WEED. 64a550400600e06n6eudegadee .Add 

Norfolk—Merchants and Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of The City of Norfolk 
coc ceccceccesccooseeeeceees -Delete 

Norfolk—Southern Bank of Norfolk. Add 

Norfolk—Southern Savings Bank. .Delete 


UTAH 


Midvale—The Continental National Bank 
& Trust Co., Branch of Salt Lake 
CH cv acdsccsoescstssccsccssceses Delete 

Midvale—Midvaie Branch of Sandy City 
Bank, Branch of Bank of Sandy City, 
Sandy PPTTTT TT TTT Tr TT ee Add 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen—Bank of Aberdeen....... Add 
Mabton—Community State Bank..Delete 

WISCONSIN 
Caroline—Caroline State Bank...Delete 
Dodge—First State Bank of ae 


Dodge—State Bank of Arcadia, Branch 
of Arcadia Add 


eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Leopolis—Leopolis State Bank...Delete 
Madison—Union Trust Co....... .Add 
Milwaukee—Badger State Bank. ‘Delete 


Mindoro—Union State Bank, Branch of 
Wet GRIER. cc ccc ceedevecccsecccs Add 
Patch Grove—The Bloomington State 
Bank, Branch of Bloomington...Delete 
Readstown—Farmers State Bank, Branch 
of Viola Add 


Sussex—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Branch of Menomonee Falls...... Add 
Sussex—Sussex State Bank....,...Delete 


Pin Points Vs. Fingers 


Pins are used in every depart- 
ment of a bank, the president, 
cashier, tellers and bookkeepers all 
keep a supply handy. Paper fasteners 
and clips are used some but pins 
have always been the main “stand- 
by”. There is one danger from pins, 
that of pricking ones finger. A small 
puncture may not be painful but it 
may be dangerous. Pin pricks have 
many times been the starting of in- 
fections. So, if we are to use this 
necessity, we must at least try to 
avoid any danger. 

It is customary in most banks to 


pin the adding machine list that the 
customers bring with their deposit 
tickets to the ticket itself. This not 
only aids when checking for a 
balance but also serves as a per- 
manent list of the checks. When 
working with these tickets there is 
always the danger of a pin prick, 
there is also the bother of having a 
pin from one deposit ticket jamming 
into another, making it difficult 
sorting. The following method not 
only prevents, to a large extent, the 
danger from pin pricks, but also 
eliminates the tickets from catching 
on each other. 


Follow the usual method of push- 
ing the pin down through the two 
papers and then up again, this 
leaves the pin protruding ‘point 
foremost. But now continue and 
push the point down through again 
but only through the top paper. 
This will leave the pin head and 
part of the body showing with the 
point hidden safely away between 
the two slips of paper. Thus, there is 
no point projecting to stick one’s 
fingers or to catch on other tickets. 
This need not apply to deposit 
tickets only, but may be used wher- 
ever a pin is used to fasten papers 
together.—C. W. F. 


The Character Of The Institution 
ls Part Of The Service 


Ever since 1933, I have seen the 
trends of thinking in banks veer 
from one of developing a personality 
for the institution, to one of assum- 
ing that hard-fisted selling is the 
only type of promotion work that a 
bank should do; that every line of 
every advertisement must sell its 
own weight and that so-called insti- 
tutional or general copy is a thing of 
the past. 


It has often been said that bank- 
ing is no different than any other 
business; that it has a commodity to 
sell. The depositors’ money has often 
been compared to a stock of goods 
on the shelves or on the counters, 
etc. But the analogy breaks down 
somewhere along the line. When a 
depositor brings his money to a 
bank these days, he isn’t as much 
concerned with the interest as he 
used to be, largely because the in- 
terest has shrunk to such a small 
amount that it is a negligible factor. 
Nor does the wise depositor put his 
entire faith in deposit insurance. 
He is more likely to be influenced by 
whether the bank has a long and 
honorable record, whether its pol- 
icies are conservative but not wholly 
selfish, whether its methods are pro- 
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gressive and whether its personnel 
is agreeable and helpful. 

Even though we must continue to 
advertise for specific business, solic- 
iting deposits and loans and the sale 
of travel checks and the use of 
various services, the promotion of 
these services depends in so large a 
measure on the fundamental char- 
acter of the institution that confi- 
dence-inspiring sales and advertis- 
ing copy must still form a large 
part of any bank’s public relations 
program. 

Yes, the character of the institu- 
tion is part of the service and makes 
for much of the sales.—I. I. Sperling, 
Assistant Vice President, Cleveland 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Insurance Death Benefit 
Checks A Forgery Menace 


There are a lot of clever forgers 
who make a good living through 
forged insurance benefit claims. 
There are far too many banks, 
which, without question or investi- 
gation, cash checks for death claims 
made out to beneficiaries who are 
practically strangers to them and 
who have been living in the com- 
munity only a short time. It is a 
rather common practice for forgers 
operating these schemes to establish 
local residence in a strange town 
for a month or two, solely to operate 
their scheme so as to have a home 
and address when the checks come 
in. 
Most of these schemes are per- 
petrated through insurance policies 
of lodges, societies, and various 
fraternal orders. Working, usually, 
through a dishonest employee of 
the lodge, they get him to give them 
an application for a life insurance 
policy and then forge all of the re- 
quired information. They have the 
local agent send in the application, 
and they pay the premium for a 
year, seldom longer. They nearly 
always buy double indemnity pol- 
icies. 

They then send in death claims to 
the main office, even enclosing fake 
obituary notices. Meanwhile, one of 
the group (the beneficiary) has 
moved to a distant town in order 
to be ready to collect. He usually 
makes friends with someone who is 
known and respected in the town, 
deceives them regarding his integ- 
rity, and thus has a personal iden- 
tification at the bank. 

Banks are often prone to accept 
the recommendation of a respected 
citizen even for a total stranger and 
thus lend themselves unsuspectingly 
to the scheme. Banks should not, 


however, cash checks for strangers 
and people not known intimately 
unless the checks are also endorsed 
by a trustworthy person in the com- 
munity. They should be especially 
careful in payments of insurance 
policy claims by checking on the 
claimant’s former place of residence, 
his business operations and the like. 
—Herbert J. Schmidt. 


How to Increase 
Loan Volume 


(Continued from page 530) 


the length of time it is safe to permit 
the borrower to hold the goods in 
the warehouse. Other limitations 
are sometimes imposed, such as on 
eggs, requiring a United States Gov- 
ernment Grade Certificate to be pre- 
sented at the time the warehouse 
receipt is offered as security for a 
loan. 


In all cases, recommendation is 
made for a step-up release payment, 
to be required as goods are with- 
drawn from the warehouse. For 
example, if this step-up were ex- 
pressed as 10 points above the ratio 
the loan bears to the collateral value 
at the time of release, this would 
mean that, if a loan of 60% had 
been made against a commodity and 
the loan ratio was still 60% at the 
time a portion of the goods was re- 
leased, the bank would require a 
payment of 70% of the value of the 
goods before the bank would sign 
the release. 


By requiring the release step-up, 
the loan is, of course, liquidated be- 
fore all the merchandise has been 
released from the field warehouse. 
Likewise, when the market remains 
steady, the margin of security stead- 
ily increases as releases are made 
on a step-up basis. As a result, the 
bank has a greater margin of secu- 
rity on that portion of the merchan- 
dise which appears to be less mar- 
ketable. 


The recommendation of the com- 
modity loan department on step-up 
payments is submitted to the gen- 
eral finance committee, and the 
loan basis is approved on the com- 
modity. Branch loan officers are 
promptly informed of such loan 
basis. 


Thus, the first steps are taken in 
safeguarding a commodity loan, by 
developing all possible information 
on the commodity against which a 
loan will be made, and then using 
that information as a basis for the 
actual making of the loan itself. So 
far, this method of handling has 
brought excellent results. 
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Tez following letter from Mr. 
Heidrich reflects the confidence 
of this large bank in National 
Machines: 

“Since 1929 we have been install- 
ing National Machines as our needs 
required and we are pleased to say 
that our experience has been one 
of entire satisfaction. The accurate 
and expedient results obtained with 
the use of your machines have been 
very gratifying. 

“Our present equipment includes 
National Machines in all depart- 
ments. With the installation of 
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these machines we were enabled 
to obtain accurate and legible rec- 
ords with a minimum number of 
employees. 

“Based on our actual experience, 
we believe that your machines are 
valuable assets for any institution 
whose work is such that it may be 
performed mechanically.” 

Our local representative will be 
glad to demonstrate our Bank Ma- 
chines to you. Phone him, or, if you 


prefer, write us direct. 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT LOAN AND DISCOUNT DEPARTMENT 
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“Look over your transit clerk's 
shoulder. You'll find that most of the 
leading banks and business firms use 
LaMonte Safety Paper.” + That was 
the statement recently made by a 
check salesman in convincing a 
prominent banker that the checks and 
drafts of his institution would gain 


added safety and prestige value if he 


“_.you see, most checks are | 
on La Monte Safety Paper” 


specified LaMonte. x The selection of 
the best paper for every purpose is 
one of the many ways in which 
a competent Printer or Lithographer 
can be of real assistance in creating 
checks and other forms worthy of 
your institution. He is a good man 
to know. You can depend upon his 


judgment and ability. 


La Monte Safety Papers are today specified by leading business institutions from coast to coast, 


including more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


Nutley .... New Jersey 
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